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INTRODUCTION 


It  having  come  to  my  attention  that  divers 
persons  suffer  grievously  from  attacks  of  gloom, 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  search  out  a  specific 
wherewith  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  might 
be  corrected.  And  in  the  fulness  of  time  my 
labours  have  borne  fruit  of  a  sort — of  what  uni¬ 
versal  value  I  know  not,  although  it  seemed  to 
have  some  effect  when  I  tried  it  on  the  dog. 

My  elixir  is  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of 
cooling  herbs  and  warming  liquors,  with,  here  and 
there,  a  dash  of  something  a  little  more  virulent, 
to  induce  peristalsis  of  the  brain,  as  physic  excites 
the  sluggish  organs  of  the  body.  In  small  doses 
it  will  be  found  harmless — perhaps  even  beneficial 
to  those  whose  serious  minds  are  too  steadfastly 
set  on  their  goal  of  high  endeavour. 

“To  be  read  in  bed,”  says  Christopher  Morley 
of  his  “Mince  Pie,”  and  in  like  manner  would  I 
prescribe  my  sovereign  remedy.  Read  it  in  bed, 
in  the  train,  in  a  hammock  beneath  the  trees  or 
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in  any  place  that  is  not  conducive  to  continuous, 
contentious  or  concentrated  thinking. 

And  if  from  the  perusal  of  these  sketches  you 
receive  no  profit,  you  will  at  least  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  feeling  that  you  could  have  written  a 
darn  sight  better  book  yourself* 
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WHY  DON’T  YOU  GET 

MARRIED 


i 

The  Marriage  Question — and  the 
Bachelor’s  Reply 

WHENEVER  I  meet  with  married  friends 
I  know  that  I  am  due  to  answer  one  ques¬ 
tion  before  I  get  away ;  that  question  will  have  to 
do  with  my  marital  intentions,  if  any.  It  may 
take  different  forms;  it  may  be  asked  casually 
over  a  cigar,  or  intensely  after  morning  prayers 
— but  sooner  or  later  during  any  re-union  I  must 
face  the  marriage  question. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  connection  with  my  thinning 
hair  that  the  poser  is  produced :  “What  ho !  Get¬ 
ting  bald,  eh?”  they  chuckle.  “When  are  you 
going  to  get  married?”  Now  the  connection 
between  marriages  and  heads  of  hair  is  not  at 
once  apparent  to  me,  unless  it  be  that  two  heads 
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of  hair  are  thicker  than  one,  so  while  I  am  trying 
to  think  up  some  better  excuse  for  my  celibate  if 
slightly  bald  condition,  I  attempt  to  be  facetious 
and  counter  with  a  list  of  other  hair  restorers 
that  I  have  tried  without  success — and  am  called 
an  ass  for  my  pains. 

Sometimes  my  bloated  salary  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  discussion:  “You  could  well  afford 
to  support  a  wife,”  they  argue.  “Why  don't  you 
get  married?”  Here  again  their  logic  seems  to 
me  to  be  faulty.  Granted  that  my  stipend  might 
be  divided  with  another  without  my  being 
actually  forced  into  the  breadline,  why  should  I 
necessarily  choose  this  particular  method  of 
squandering  my  store?  By  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  it  might  be  shown  that  I  could  support 
an  elephant  or  a  steam  drill  or  a  large  flock  of 
pink  canaries.  Yet  no  one  reproaches  me  for  my 
failure  to  add  these  impedimenta  to  my  menagerie. 

Thus  I  reason  the  matter  out  for  my  friends. 
But  does  it  do  any  good?  It  does  not.  Immune 
as  they  are  to  logic,  they  observe  me  galloping 
about  in  an  untrammelled  condition  and  are  filled 
with  an  unholy  desire  to  see  me  hitched.  So  with 
one  accord  they  harass  me,  buttonholing  me  on 
trains,  backing  me  into  corners — in  season  and 
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out  asking  me  the  most  embarrassing  questions, 
in  the  hope  that  through  their  importunities  they 
may  hound  me  into  matrimony. 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  my  martyrdom.  Our  club  is 
filled  with  bachelors  who  hug  the  common  fire¬ 
place  o’  nights  when  they  might  be  supping  with 
friends,  and  who  play  chess  with  themselves  on 
Christmas  Day  when  they  might  be  naming  their 
favourite  cut  of  the  family  turkey — but  who  dare 
not  sally  forth  without  having  ready  an  answer 
for  the  eternal  question. 

Well  may  they  cower  if  their  excuse  for  celi¬ 
bacy  is  a  shaky  one,  for  there  will  be  some 
amongst  their  examiners  who  will  not  accept  it. 
If  they  succeed  in  establishing  an  alibi  before  the 
tribunal  set  up  by  their  newly  wed  cousins  they 
will  fail  to  convince  their  elder  sister;  and  if  they 
successfully  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the 
superannuated  minister  of  the  gospel  who  offici¬ 
ated  at  their  christening  they  will  be  shown  up  in 
their  true  light  by  their  grandmother  or  by  the 
village  postmaster. 

Take  the  case  of  Stippings.  Stippings  was  a 
promising  and  comfortable  type  of  bachelor.  For 
years  his  lanky  form  could  be  seen  draping  itself 
over  one  end  of  the  mantelpiece  while  stories 
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were  being  told  before  the  fire.  For  years  we 
always  counted  on  Stippings  to  head  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  when  a  new  covering  was  needed  for  the 
billiard  table  or  a  new  wreath  for  a  departed 
brother.  Stippings  had  no  more  use  for  a  wife 
than  a  coalminer  has  for  a  sundial  or  a  fo’cas’le 
hand  has  for  a  mashie  niblick.  Nor  had  he  any 
desire  for  a  change  of  state;  he  enjoyed  club  life 
and  detested  domesticity.  Yet  to-day  Stippings  is 
married — and  thoroughly  miserable. 

The  trouble  with  Stippings  was  that  he  lacked 
gumption.  He  was  dumb.  He  couldn’t  stand  up 
in  meeting  and  say  his  say  without  breaking  out 
in  a  cold  sweat.  Always  a  rather  spineless 
blighter,  he  hated  to  argue ;  and  although  he  had 
strong  personal  convictions  on  the  matter  of  mat¬ 
rimony,  he  smothered  them  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  benedicts  simply  because  he  couldn’t  put 
these  into  a  form  that  would  pass  the  censorship 
set  up  by  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts. 

WHY  SHOULD  MEN  MARRY? 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  questions, 
allow  me  to  ask  one.  It  is,  simply  this :  Are  there 
any  reasons  why  men  should  marry?  So  far  only 
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two  reasonable  excuses  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  for  the  forsaking  of  this  chummy  bache¬ 
lor  existence  in  favour  of  one  more  intimidating 
if  more  intimate,  and  both  of  these  are  rather 
feeble. 

The  first  one  is  purely  selfish.  Yet  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  trotted  out  for  our  inspection.  It  is 
a  sort  of  annuity  argument.  It  has  to  do  with 
our  personal  comfort  on  the  yonder  side  of  sixty. 
“Oh,  it’s  all  right  to  enjoy  your  freedom  when 
you're  young,"  say  the  sponsors  of  this  argument, 
“but  some  day  you’ll  want  a  companion — someone 
to  look  after  you,  to  cherish  you  in  your  old  age 
- ”  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  they  are  right.  But  few  bachelors  of 
my  acquaintance  are  so  selfish  as  to  expect  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  accomplished  woman  to  voluntarily  take 
upon  her  shoulders  the  duties  of  an  old  man’s 
companion.  And  who  amongst  us  would  want  to 
marry  a  woman  who  was  not  beautiful  and 
accomplished?  We  love  the  ladies.  We  want  to 
see  them  dance  and  to  hear  their  merry  laughter ; 
and  how  could  they  dance  if  tied  to  a  gouty  hus¬ 
band  or  laugh  while  their  lord  and  master  ripened 
toward  the  grave?  Besides,  the  vital  statistics 
show  that  out  of  every  so  many  persons  a  large 
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number  never  see  fifty  years  of  age,  so  why  ex¬ 
change  the  known  delights  of  a  happy  present  for 
the  doubtful  comfort  of  a  Joan  and  Darby  future, 
until  one  is  certain  that  one  will  have  a  future? 

The  second,  and  a  more  altruistic  reason  for 
matrimony,  is  that  marriage  is  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  population — that  we  owe  it  to 
the  race  to  put  ourselves  amongst  the  purchasers 
of  tiny  shoes  and  teething  rings.  But,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  so  tritely  remarks,  “the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift.” 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

On  the  other  hand  I  know  of  many  reasons 
why  men  shun  matrimony.  In  fact  I  know  of 
hundreds.  They  are  not  all  my  own.  Many 
have  been  given  me  by  fellow  members  on  their 
return  from  a  visit  with  their  erstwhile  bosom 
friends — now  married.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
give  even  a  tithe  of  them  my  publisher  would 
make  short  shift  of  my  contribution.  So  I  must 
be  brief — I  must  condense — I  must  deal  with 
classes  of  drawbacks  to  the  double  life,  rather 
than  with  the  individual  stumbling  blocks  that 
clutter  up  the  pathway  leading  to  the  altar. 
These,  in  a  general  way,  lend  themselves  to 
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grouping  as  personal,  physical,  financial,  mechani¬ 
cal,  ethical,  and  pathological.  A  word  on  each  of 
these. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  men  who  shun  mat¬ 
rimony  because  they  don't  care  for  women — who 
lack  inclination  to  go  out  and  woo ;  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  are  rare.  Most  bachelors  love 
the  ladies.  For  myself,  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
there  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  the  society  of 
women — in  moderate  quantities.  Then  there  are 
supposed  to  be  some  who  remain  single  because 
they  have  been  crossed  in  love.  Of  this  I  am 
doubtful.  Most  bachelors  that  I  have  known  are 
too  resilient,  too  buoyant  to  suffer  long  under  one 
blow. 

I  have  seen,  on  a  Tuesday  night,  a  man  sit 
hollow-eyed  and  stricken,  staring  into  eternity, 
the  picture  of  misery,  fully  determined  to  take  the 
hemlock — and  all  for  the  love  of  a  maiden  “once 
loved  but  lost  awhile."  And  on  Friday  of  the 
same  week  he  has  burst  in  upon  me,  flushed  and 
foolish,  with  the  news  that  he  has  just  met  abso¬ 
lutely  the  most  wonderful  little  girl  in  the  world 
— that  he  has  met  'em  before,  but  never  like  this, 
etc.,  etc.  What-d’ye-callum  was  right  when  he 
wrote : 
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“Hearts  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more.” 

Only  my  experience  is  that  they  will  vibrate 
something  oftener  than  once  more. 

Yet  it  is  a  fiction  that  we  are  anxious  to  keep 
up,  is  this  tradition  that  bachelors  are  but  the 
results  of  blighted  romance.  For  sundry  senti¬ 
mental  souls,  believing  it,  shed  tears  over  us  and 
knit  ties  for  us  and  invite  us  out  to  supper.  And, 
while  we  could  do  without  the  tears,  the  ties  and 
the  suppers  are  all  to  the  good. 

Where  the  personal  bias  does  enter  in,  however, 
is  in  the  fact  that  so  many  men  hate  the  clank  of 
chains.  They  join  bachelors’  clubs,  not  because 
they  don’t  like  women,  but  because  they  like 
women  so  well  that  they  refuse  to  be  separated 
from  them  by  a  wife,  not  so  much  because  one 
sweet  thing  has  jilted  them  as  that  so  many 
have  not  yet  done  so  that  the  possibilities  are 
fascinating. 


PHYSICAL  HANDICAPS 

But,  to  me,  the  most  important  handicap  of 
married  life  consists  of  the  physical  demands 
made  on  the  head  of  the  house.  I  like  comfort, 
particularly  in  the  evenings  and  on  holidays.  I 
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like  to  think  of  work  as  something  that  can  be 
chained  up  in  the  office  and  left  there.  And  that 
I  should  voluntarily  take  on  the  duties  of  a  jani¬ 
tor,  a  gardener,  a  circus  clown  and  a  first  aid 
man  on  my  return  from  the  city  is  unthinkable. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  a  furnace,  and  I 
don't  want  to  learn.  Gardening  is  all  right  in 
war-time,  but  we  can't  always  be  having  wars. 
And  so  with  the  other  things — who  wants  to  lay 
aside  The  Star  that  he  may  turn  handsprings  for 
Snookums  or  apply  peroxide  to  the  mashed  toe  of 
the  loudly  wailing  Clarence? 

Look  at  Thompson.  There's  a  married  man 
for  you.  I  never  see  Thompson  that  he’s  not 
watering  the  lawn,  or  mending  the  fence  where 
Jones’  geese  have  broken  through,  or  painting 
the  kitchen  cabinet,  or  telling  Bobbie  that  he 
mustn't  touch  the  can  of  garbage  that  he  has  just 
set  out  for  the  ashman,  or  sifting  ashes — par¬ 
ticularly  sifting  ashes.  It’s  all  right  if  Thompson 
likes  puttering  about  when  he  might  be  toasting 
his  toes  before  the  fire.  Some  folks  may.  Others 
do  not.  I  am  the  others. 

In  the  bachelor  club  in  which  I  live  we  light 
no  fires  in  the  mornings,  shovel  no  snow,  wash 
no  dishes,  rock  no  cradles,  smoke  what  we  darn 
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please  and  stay  out  all  night  if  we  can  find  any 
place  more  enticing  than  our  club  rooms.  If  we 
feel  gay  we  can  always  find  boon  companions  who 
will  help  us  spend  our  money;  if  we  feel  grouchy 
we  are  allowed  to  sulk  in  solitude  by  our  own 
cheery  fireside  and  in  our  favourite  armchair. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  only  a  bachelor  can 
know  the  joy  of  coming  home  after  a  grilling  day 
in  the  office  to  a  well-tended  fire,  to  chairs  that 
are  never  cluttered  up  with  breakable  toys,  to  a 
meal  of  one’s  own  choosing,  silently  served. 
Only  a  clubman  is  conscious  of  the  quiet  but  deep 
delight  that  there  is  in  the  foregathering  of  fel¬ 
low  members  about  a  glowing  hearth  on  those 
nights  when  the  wind  howls  in  the  chimney,  when 
one  may  enjoy  companionship  for  hours  together 
without  speaking  a  word  or  thinking  a  thought. 

FINANCIAL  AND  MECHANICAL 

Then  there  are  the  financial  considerations — 
coals,  hats,  gramophones,  near-seal  coats,  tonsils 
and  adenoids,  and  a  host  of  others.  No  need  for 
me  to  go  into  these. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  mechanical  reasons 
for  the  single  existence — meccano  sets  at  all 
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figures,  and  consisting  of  an  incredible  number  of 
parts  that  get  into  one's  desk  and  onto  one's 
favourite  chair  and  under  one’s  feet,  carpentry 
sets  that  spell  destruction  for  grand  piano  and 
walking-stick  alike,  miniature  garden  tools  that 
dig  up  one's  expensive  Boston  ferns  and  that  dis¬ 
tribute  earth  through  one's  valuable  papers,  toy 
radio  outfits,  and  experiments  with  real  type¬ 
writers,  sewing  machines,  clocks,  and  gas  meters 
that  almost  always  end  in  exasperation,  expense, 
and  sobbing  children  that  cannot  be  comforted. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  ETHELBERT 

The  ethical  group  of  conscientious  objectors  in 
our  club  is  best  represented  by  Noggs — Ethelbert 
McKinstry  Euripedes  Noggs.  Noggs  is  a  fright¬ 
fully  ethical  chap,  always  studying  both  sides  of 
a  question,  and  frequently  discovering  a  third 
that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  had  ever  thought  of. 
If  ever  you're  in  doubt  about  anything,  scarcely 
know  what  to  do,  but  want  to  do  the  right  thing, 
go  to  Noggs.  He'll  straighten  you  out  if  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so.  No  matter  what  your 
decision  Noggs  will  show  you  that  ethically  you're 
in  the  wrong.  I  can  safely  say  that  Noggs  has 
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successfully  applied  the  brakes  to  more  runaway 
matrimonial  flivvers  than  any  other  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  club  put  together. 

He  works  like  this :  A  bunch  of  us  will  be  sit¬ 
ting  pensively  by  the  fire  of  an  evening,  gently 
worrying  over  the  fact  that  we  have  to  get  up 
and  go  to  work  again  the  next  morning  as  usual, 
when  in  totters  a  wild-eyed  chap  and  demands  our 
congratulations  on  the  fact  that  he  has  persuaded 
the  most  wonderful  girl  in  the  world  to  change 
her  name  for  his.  A  gentle  hubbub  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  consisting  of  murmured  felicitations  from 
new  members  who  are  still  feeling  their  way, 
some  feeble  chaffing  from  his  particular  friends, 
and  a  salvo  of  the  usual  jokes  from  the  funny 
men.  Everything  looks  lovely  to  the  Newly 
Accepted  one,  and  he  sits  there  glowing  like  the 
mark  on  one’s  trousers  where  a  match  has  been 
struck,  thinking  what  a  lucky  brute  he  is  and 
feeling  a  bit  sorry  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Then  Noggs  starts  in. 

“I  hope,”  he  says,  clearing  his  throat  and  run¬ 
ning  his  long  fingers  through  his  purplish  hair, 
“I  hope  that  you  haven’t  jumped  into  this  thing 
without  considering  it  in  all  its  aspects.” 

The  Newly  'Accepted  ceases  to  glow  for  a 
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minute.  What  the  deuce  is  there  to  consider,  he 
asks  himself,  when  one  standing  at  the  door  of 
paradise  is  invited  to  come  in.  Then  he  thinks 
he  sees  a  light  and  laughs  easily. 

“Oh,  if  it's  the  financial  end  you’re  thinking 
of,”  he  says,  “you  needn’t  worry.  The  old  bank 
book  still  balances  on  the  right  side;  I  have 
already  a  couple  of  pairs  of  blankets  from  my 
camping  kit  and  an  electric  toaster  almost  new, 
and  I’ve  practically  been  promised  an  increase  in 
salary  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Besides,  the  girl’s 
old  man  has  scads  of  money  and  I  expect  he’ll  do 
something  handsome  for  us.” 

“It’s  not  the  financial  end  I’m  thinking  of,” 
says  Noggs,  “though  let  me  tell  you  a  toaster 
won’t  go  far  in  furnishing  a  house  these  days, 
with  chesterfield  sets  selling  at  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  coal  unobtainable  at  any  price.  If  it  were 
only  a  question  of  money  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad, 
for  better  men  than  you  have  starved.  It’s  the 
moral  aspect  I’m  thinking  of,”  says  Noggs. 
“What  justification  have  you  for  getting  mar¬ 
ried?” 

“I’d  have  you  understand,”  splutters  the  Newly 
Accepted,  getting  red  in  the  face,  “I’d  have  you 
understand  that  our  morals  in  the  matter  are 
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beyond  question — that  our  relations  are  and 
always  have  been  perfectly  prop - ” 

“No,  no!  You  misunderstand  me.  What  I 
mean  is,  can  you  justify  your  action  from  the 
ethical  standpoint?  Knowing,  as  you  must  do, 
that  there  are  millions  of  women  in  the  world  who 
will  never  have  a  chance  to  marry,  largely  because 
of  conditions  induced  by  the  war,  does  your  con¬ 
science  not  prick  you  for  picking  out  one  woman 
on  whom  to  throw  away  your  worthless  self,  thus 
spoiling  the  potential  chances  of  all  ‘the  other 
unwed  millions,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned?  Do 
you  care  nothing  for  their  feelings — their 
blighted  hopes,  their  starved  souls?” 

“Not  a  hoot !” 

“Then  let  me  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  your 
children - ” 

“But  I  have  none.” 

“Now  you’re  quibbling.  You’re  afraid  to  face 
the  issue.  Theoretically  you  have — potential  chil¬ 
dren.  You’ve  just  said  that  you  intend  to  enter 
into  matrimony,  and  the  marriage  service  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulates  that  one  of  the  chief  ends  of 
matrimony  is  the  procreation  of  children.  As  a 
churchman  you’ll  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
you  don’t  believe  the  prayer  book.” 
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“But,  look  here,  just  because - ” 

“Then  if  you’ll  take  that  point  as  settled,  I 
should  like  you  to  think  for  a  minute  of  what  will 
become  of  your  children  when  the  law  of  Malthus 
comes  into  effect.  But  perhaps  you  don’t  even 
know  who  Malthus  is,  or  rather  was,  nor  that 
Malthus’  law  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
children  to  find  a  living - ” 

“Damn  Malthus!” 

“All  right,  damn  him  if  you  wish,  although  I 
don’t  expect  it  will  do  much  good,  for  he  has 
already  been  dead  for  some  years — but  what 
about  your  children?  I  don’t  suppose  you  want 
to  damn  them,  unless  you  are  a  rather  unnatural 
father.” 

“But,  man  alive,  I  may  never  have  any !  Lots 
of  people  don’t.” 

“Very  well,  what  about  your  future  wife?  You 
think  something  of  her,  I  suppose?” 

Aggrieved  affirmative  protestations  of  devotion 
from  the  now  somewhat  battered  lover,  who  is 
beginning  to  feel  that  this  matter  has  certain 
angles  that  he  had  not  previously  noticed. 

“Good !  I’m  glad  to  know  that  you’re  not  alto¬ 
gether  heartless.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that 
old  verse  that  goes, 
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Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins, 

When  a  man  marries  his  trouble  begins. 

You  know  that  verse,  don’t  you?  Oh  yes,  I  know 
what  you  are  about  to  say.  You  are  going  to  say 
that  you  don’t  see  where  that  hurts  his  wife  very 
much.  But  think  it  over  a  bit  and  you’ll  see. 
What  happens  when  a  man  meets  with  trouble? 
Who  suffers?  His  wife!  She  bears  the  brunt. 
She  takes  all  the  knocks.  It’s  her  china  that  is 
smashed,  her  coffee  that  is  reviled.  And  while 
the  dyspeptic  head  of  the  house  goes  off  to  his 
office  and  forgets  his  worries  in  the  changing 
phases  of  his  daily  toil,  his  wife  weeps  silently  at 
home. 

“Is  this  what  you  are  planning  for  the  girl  you 
love?  Do  you  want  to  watch  the  rose  blush  fade 
from  her  cheeks  and  know  that  you  have  done  this 
thing?  Do  you  want  to  see  her  drooping,  droop¬ 
ing  like  the  women  in  the  nerve  food  advertise¬ 
ments  ?  Are  you  to  think  only  of  your  own  selfish 
comfort,  of  having  someone  to  cook  your  food,  to 
mend  your  socks,  to  scrub  your  floors,  when  you 
have  any?  If  so,  then  go  ahead  and  get 
married !” 

But  before  he  has  progressed  to  this  stage  the 
prospective  groom  has  usually  broken  down  and 
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is  sobbing  violently.  It  wasn’t  that  he  was  really 
heartless,  but  that  he  didn’t  think.  And  now  that 
he  has  been  made  to  see  things  in  the  right  light 
he  is  all  anxiety  to  make  amends.  So  in  a  fit  of 
contrition  and  with  a  heart  full  of  pity  for  the 
poor  girl  he  wires  her  that  it’s  all  off,  and  pays 
his  next  year’s  club  dues — in  advance. 

PATHOLOGICAL  DRAWBACKS 

The  pathological  drawbacks  to  matrimony  are, 
briefly:  twins,  toothache,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  croup,  poison  ivy,  stone  bruises  and  broken 
collar  bones  resulting  from  falls  from  trees  whilst 
bird-nesting.  At  first  glance  this  may  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  serious  class  of  inhibitions  to  one’s 
conjugal  desires,  but  an  examination  of  the  facts 
will  show  that  it  has  kept  many  a  license  fee  out 
of  the  till  of  the  registrar. 

Take  the  case  of  Spinks.  Anyone  knowing 
Spinks  would  at  once  set  him  down  as  the  future 
head  of  a  family.  He  is  distinctly  of  the  marrying 
kind.  He  likes  the  girls,  and  in  return  receives 
their  approbation.  He  loves  to  putter  about,  car¬ 
rying  wood  and  doing  the  hundred  and  one  things 
that  endear  some  men  to  their  spouses.  His  mind 
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never  runs  in  the  philosophical  grooves  that  so 
exasperate  women  with  the  true  bachelor.  He 
has  an  endless  flow  of  small  talk  and  will  listen 
interestedly  to  young  mothers  when  they  dis¬ 
course  on  the  cute  sayings  and  doings  of  their  off¬ 
spring.  In  fact  Spinks  would  make  an  ideal  hus¬ 
band  if  he  were  once  married — but  he’ll  die  a 
bachelor. 

The  trouble  is  that  Spinks  is  an  extraordinarily 

i 

soft-hearted  thing.  He  hates  to  see  people  suffer 
— particularly  children.  He’d  give  his  eyeteeth 
rather  than  hear  a  baby  cry.  And  every  time  the 
altar  looms  up  in  the  foreground  Spinks  begins  to 
worry  about  the  bairns.  What  if  the  little  boy, 
that  he  might  have  some  day,  were  to  get  croup 
and  strangle  to  death?  Or  even  if  he  were  finally 
saved  by  the  administration  of  alum  and  sugar, 
what  if  he  were  afterwards  to  contract  scarlet 
fever  and  have  his  eyes  weakened,  probably  for 
life?  These  are  the  questions  Spinks  asks  him¬ 
self,  and  he  gets  so  sorry  for  the  little  shaver  that 
he  gives  up  marriage  for  his  sake. 

YET - TO  ERR  IS  HUMAN 

Yet,  despite  our  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  atmosphere 
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that  is  calculated  to  curb  amorous  inclinations, 
we  are  constantly  getting  ourselves  into  compro¬ 
mising  situations.  Sometimes  we  are  the  victims 
of  circumstances,  sometimes  of  our  own  indis¬ 
cretions — but  whatever  the  cause  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  frequently  hard  put  to  preserve  in¬ 
violate  our  personal  freedom.  And  this  consti¬ 
tutes  our  problem. 

Of  course  we  might  adopt  the  safety-first 
course,  followed  by  some,  of  installing  radio  out¬ 
fits  in  our  rooms  and  avoid  temptation  by  listen¬ 
ing  in  on  vocal  duets  and  bedtime  stories — but 
after  safety,  what  ?  Much  better  to  take  a  chance, 
say  I.  One  can  always  do  a  good  deal  towards 
consolidating  one’s  position  as  a  bachelor  by  con¬ 
tinual  shifting,  by  refraining  from  lingering  too 
long  on  any  given  sofa.  And  if  the  worst  does 
come  to  the  worst  one  can  still  wriggle  out  of  the 
average  breach  of  promise  case  by  marrying  the 
girl. 

In  this  connection  I  always  think  of  Boggles. 
You’d  have  enjoyed  knowing  Boggles.  A  born 
solicitor,  and  cursed  with  a  desire  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  ladies,  Boggles  was  forever  in 
hot  water.  He  couldn’t  meet  a  girl  without 
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wanting  to  persuade  her  to  marry  him — and  in 
too  many  instances  his  eloquence  prevailed. 

Then  there  was  a  merry  old  to-do,  I  can  tell 
you.  For  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  hooked 
than  he  became  as  anxious  for  his  freedom  as  he 
formerly  was  for  his  bonds.  In  short,  when  it 
came  to  a  matter  of  signing  the  register  Boggles 
invariably  boggled. 

You  might  think  it  would  be  too  late  then,  but 
Boggles  never  gave  up  hope.  He  knew  that  he 
had  one  trump  back  that  with  ordinary  luck  would 
still  turn  the  trick — so  he’d  trot  this  out.  He’d 
simply  tell  the  dear  girl  that,  after  much  thought 
and  misery,  he  had  finally  decided  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  her.  Then  in  his  most  convincing 
style  he’d  tell  her  what  a  humdinger  she  was  and 
picture  himself  as  a  rather  poor  sort — and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  she’d  believe  him*  The  tenth 
married  him. 


THUS  A  FEW  SLIP 

Thus,  even  at  best,  we  continue  to  lose  occa¬ 
sional  members.  Some,  like  Stippings,  fall 
through  inarticulation,  some,  like  Boggles, 
through  excessive  garrulity;  some  go  down  in  a 
state  of  hypnosis,  like  the  bird  and  the  serpent 
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in  the  old  natural  history  book;  and  some  take 
the  step  wide-eyed  in  that  spirit  of  recklessness 
that  one  sometimes  meets  with  amongst  prussic 
acid  addicts. 

But  they  never  go  unannounced.  All  exhibit 
the  symptoms  before  they  come  down  with  the 
disease.  One  evening  a  hitherto  hilarious  fellow 
sits  glum  and  smokes  a  dead  cigar.  Then  for 
several  nights  he  is  amongst  the  missing.  And 
when  he  does  come  home  he  moons  about,  for¬ 
gets  how  to  play  bridge  and  is  such  a  confound¬ 
edly  unpally  blighter  that  men  avoid  him. 

Then  we  know  that  for  him  the  marriage  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled.  We  know  that  no  more  will  his 
footsteps  resound  from  our  front  walk — that  it 
now  but  remains  for  us  to  give  him  glassware.; 
This  is  our  invariable  custom.  It  has  become  a 
tradition  in  our  club — glassware  to  the  fallen* 
When  one  leaves  our  club  to  journey  into  a  far 
country  we  give  him  a  travelling  bag  with  its  sug¬ 
gestion  of  return  visits.  But  for  the  dead  and 
betrothed  there  is  no  coming  back.  So  we  give 
the  former  some  cut  flowers  and  the  latter  some 
cut  glass — and  there  the  matter  ends. 
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BUTTONS  are  a  curse.  While  they  are  with 
us  they  are  a  constant  source  of  work  and 
worry,  of  heartburnings  and  blasphemy.  And 
when  they  depart  they  leave  aching  voids  that 
cause  us  endless  humiliation.  They  might  be  all 
right  if  they  knew  their  places  and  stayed  there, 
but  they  do  not.  They  stand  in  serried  ranks  on 
our  coat  sleeve,  where  they  cannot  possibly  be  of 
service  and  only  cause  trouble  by  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  Marcel  wave  of  the  occasional 
maiden,  while  from  positions  of  the  keenest 
strategic  import  they  desert  shamelessly. 

Buttons  were  unknown  in  the  Garden  of  Eden* 
Man  was  happy  there.  Then  with  his  Fall  came 
buttons — at  first  just  a  few,  then  a  few  millions. 
And  with  advancing  civilisation  and  the  birth  of 
the  diabolical  ideas  of  gathering  gear  and  of 
achieving  the  utmost  in  complexity  in  dress  and 
in  manner  of  living,  they  have  crept  into  our  work 
baskets,  onto  our  dressers,  and  under  our  carpets, 
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until  they  have  as  great  a  part  in  the  present  order 
of  things  as  have  our  appendices,  our  profiteers, 
our  income  taxes  and  all  the  other  evils  of  the  age. 
Their  use  has  multiplied  until  to-day  there  is 
danger  of  the  human  race  becoming  civilised  into 
a  box  of  button  hooks. 

The  origin  of  buttons  was  in  the  infernal 
regions;  their  inventor  was  the  Devil  himself. 
They  are  the  things  of  which  What’s-his-name 
wrote  as  being  not  what  they  seem;  they  look 
materialistic  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  in  real¬ 
ity  they  are  ephemeral,  evanescent,  not  of  this 
world.  They  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor¬ 
row.  They  look  as  innocent  as  a  dishonest 
deacon,  but  their  influence  is  wholly  evil.  They 
cause  men  to  curse  and  miss  trains;  they  cause 
women  to  lose  their  tempers  and  ofttimes  their 
lingerie ;  they  wreck  homes  and  drive  to  the  mad¬ 
house  pastors  of  indigent  congregations. 

Consider  their  peculiar  and  sinister  shape — 
that  factor  that  enables  them  to  smack  one  in  the 
eye  or  roll  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  equal 
facility.  Why  should  they  always  be  circular  in 
form?  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  make  them 
square.  But  square  buttons  would  be  too  easy  of 
capture  to  suit  the  Enemy  of  Souls — they 
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wouldn’t  roll  far  enough.  So  they  are  fashioned 
like  little  Ford  wheels  or  hat  brims  or  quarters — 
anything  that  is  capable  of  making  a  speedy  get¬ 
away  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  designer  of 
buttons.  And  when  the  head  of  the  house  crashes 
into  a  bedstead  as  he  endeavours  to  capture  the 
elusive  stud  of  a  Sunday  morning,  there  is  great 
joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Satanic  hosts. 

When  we  compare,  from  the  standpoint  of  but¬ 
tons,  the  simplicity  of  the  life  'of  our  forefathers 
with  that  of  the  present  generation  of  vipers,  we 
hide  our  face  in  shame.  In  the  morning  the 
ancient  man  of  affairs  stayed  abed  until  the  Com¬ 
muters’  Special  whistled  for  his  stop  before  he 
even  thought  of  what  shirt  he  should  wear. 
Then,  with  a  bound,  he  sprang  from  his  ferns, 
snatched  up  the  bear  or  leopard  skin  (depending 
on  whether  he  was  a  guardsman  or  a  movie- 
actor)  and  tossing  it  about  his  shoulders  with 
one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  reached  for  the 
bone  that  had  been  grilling  over  night  for  his 
breakfast,  he  was  at  the  station  before  you  could 
say  —  “  Llan  fair pwll gwyn  gyllgogerwch  wyndyo  b~ 
wllllandisilliogogogoch ” — and  fully  dressed  too. 
His  suit  once  on  stayed  on  for  the  day  and  the 
evening  as  well,  whether  he  took  in  a  bull-fight, 
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a  bridge-fight,  or  a  booze-fight.  And  when  he  de¬ 
sired  rest,  he  merely  retired  into  his  cave,  chucked 
his  skin  into  a  corner  and  pulled  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  in  over  him  for  a  coverlet. 

Now  we  get  up  about  the  time  the  fireman  on 
the  Suburban  Bone-shaker  is  cleaning  out  his  ash- 
pan,  for  we  have  much  to  do  before  we  catch  the 
last  car.  But  needs  must  when  the  Devil  drives, 
so  after  unbuttoning  our  pyjamas — or  those  but¬ 
tons  that  still  remain  on  our  pyjamas — we  start 
on  our  daily  grind  of  buttoning.  First  we  button 
on  our  underwear,  if  there  are  any  buttons  to 
button;  then  we  button  our  socks  to  our  garters 
and  our  garters  to  our  legs;  next  we  button  our 
pants  to  each  other  and  hitch  them  fore  and  aft 
with  tricky  galluses,  writhing  the  while  like  the 
contortionist  in  the  circus  in  our  efforts  to  dis¬ 
locate  the  missing  link  from  the  cowardly  posi¬ 
tion  it  has  taken  up  between  our  shoulder-blades ; 
this  accomplished,  we  button  on  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  our  shirt  and  our  cuffs,  our  tie  and  our 
toupee,  our  coat  and  our  waistcoat,  our  collar  and 
our  boots;  and  then  as  the  train  whistles,  we 
snatch  up  our  umbrella  and  our  muffler  and  our 
gloves  and  our  overcoat  and  our  spectacles  and 
our  newspaper  and  race  for  the  corner  with  the 
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uneasy  feeling  that  we  have  buttoned  those  things 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  buttoned  and  left  un¬ 
buttoned  those  things  that  we  ought  to  have  but¬ 
toned  and  dumbly  aware  that  we  have  to  go  to  the 
Boggles’  reception  to-night,  which  will  mean  un¬ 
doing  the  whole  darn  thing  and  doing  it  over 
more  thoroughly  with  little  frills  thrown  in  in  the 
way  of  tricky  studs  and  white  lawn  ties.  And  life 
takes  on  the  semblance  of  naught  but  one  great 
orgy  of  buttoning. 

But  however  soul-revolting  the  endless  task  of 
buttoning  may  be,  it  is  not  nearly  so  wearing  on 
one’s  religion  as  is  the  absence  of  buttons  on  con¬ 
spicuous  parts  of  the  modern  make-up,  or  the 
popping  of  buttons  in  moments  of  tense  and 
turgid  silence.  We  do  not  know  how  the  average 
benedict  fares  for  buttons,  although  we  have  met 
the  odd  member  of  that  delightful  fraternity  who 
had  to  resort  to  three  inch  nails  to  hold  them  up; 
but  this  we  can  say — happy  is  the  bachelor  whose 
buttons  are  staid. 

For  without  buttons,  we  bachelors  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.  We  are  undone.  A  shirt  with  the  second 
button-hole  vacant  is  a  total  loss.  A  solitary  cuff¬ 
link  is  an  insult.  A  top-coat  shy  a  button  is 
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thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out 
and  trodden  under  the  feet  of  men. 

And  in  our  trouble  is  there  a  helping  hand 
stretched  out  to  us?  There  is  not.  Tailors  and 
haberdashers,  jewellers  and  laundrymen  all  seem 
to  work  for  our  undoing.  The  buttons  are  sewed 
to  our  suits  with  smoking  flax,  collar  studs  are 
made  in  two  pieces  stuck  together  with  water,  and 
the  Chinks  clip  the  mother-of-pearls  off  our  un¬ 
derwear  to  use  as  chips  in  their  fan-tan  festivals. 
We  may  keep  up  the  fight  for  a  long  time,  but 
sooner  or  later  we  either  scrap  the  old  galluses 
or  marry  a  woman  who  has  to  be  buttoned  up 
the  back. 

Personally,  we  have  taken  up  the  belt.  For 
years  we  went  on  hoping  against  hope  and  buy¬ 
ing  bachelor  buttons,  but  the  struggle  of  one  man 
against  many  buttons  could  have  but  one  ending, 
and  when  one  night  at  a  wedding  feast  we 
stooped  for  a  trayful  of  cups  of  coffee  and 
knocked  a  dear  old  dowager’s  lorgnette  to  glory 
with  one  back  button  while  the  other  embedded 
itself  in  the  bride’s  cake,  we  decided  it  was  no 
go.  So  while  we  can  still  find  some  hook  bones 
to  keep  our  belt  from  slipping  o’er  the  brink,  we 
shall  go  about  in  society,  and  when  we  take  on 
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flesh  we  shall  either  turn  ourselves  into  an  hour¬ 
glass  by  tight  binding  with  a  surcingle,  or  re¬ 
treat  like  Diogenes  to  the  well-known  tub  and 
mellow  in  the  wood. 

To-day  we  go  about  with  our  coat  agape  so 
that  the  buttons  may  not  leave  us.  We  wear  col¬ 
lars  that  pull  on  over  our  head.  And  as  for  our 
B.V.D.’s,  we  hitch  them  on  by  putting  our  arms 
through  the  wrong  sleeves — and  there  the  matter 
hangs. 
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Young  Men  and  Visions 

“Bright  dreams  of  boyhood  in  their  fancies  keep 
Lands  unexplored  beyond  the  boundless  deep/’ 

MANY  years  ago,  so  long  ago  in  fact  as  to 
be  beyond  the  memory  of  all  but  the  old¬ 
est  of  my  readers,  there  lived  a  young  man  who 
persisted  in  dreaming.  This  young  man’s  name 
was  Joseph.  And  because  of  his  impractical  vi¬ 
sionary  trait,  his  brothers  were  wroth  with  him. 
“No  dreamers  for  us,”  quoth  they.  “What  we 
want  is  efficiency.  We  want  people  who  will 
always  be  on  hand  and  let  well  enough  alone. 
Why  monkey  with  the  future?”  So  they  sold 
him  at  half  price  to  a  travelling  circus  man  who 
took  him  to  Egypt — where  he  cornered  the  wheat 
market  and  waxed  great. 

Edison  was  a  dreamer,  or  rather  a  visionary. 
[Dreams  really  belong  to  old  men  and  refer  to 
the  past.  They  are  a  sort  of  reincarnated  mem¬ 
ory,  while  the  day  dreams  of  youth,  dealing  as 
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they  do  with  the  future,  come  under  the  Biblical 
category  of  visions.]  And  so  Edison,  while  yet 
young,  conceived  the  idea  of  canning  the  human 
voice  and  of  supplying  music  to  the  masses  in 
quarter  cut  oak  and  mahogany.  People  said  “It 
can't  be  done,"  as  they've  said  of  every  innova¬ 
tion  throughout  all  ages.  But  despite  their  jibes 
he  has  lived  to  see  his  ideal  of  “a  phonograph 
in  every  American  home"  almost  realised. 

And  now  as  he  goes  for  a  flip  of  an  evening  in 
his  “plane"  and  sails  over  a  tenement  house,  what 
a  thrill  of  unalloyed  delight  must  be  his  to  hear 
the  blended  strain  of  music  from  43  different  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  busily  disgorging  43  different 
selections  into  the  same  courtyard  simultaneously. 
What  joy  of  achievement  to  be  able  to  say  to  him¬ 
self,  “I  have  done  this."  Fifty  years  ago,  such 
musical  efforts  had  not  been  thought  possible. 
But  we  may  look  for  even  greater  perfection  in 
the  future.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
phonograph  owners  will  discover  how  they  may 
play  both  sides  of  a  record  at  once.  The  efficiency 
of  the  machine  will  then  be  doubled. 

But  all  dreamers  do  not  become  great  or  rich 
or  famous.  Many  of  them  never  advance  beyond 
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the  minor-poet  stage.  Still  more  of  them  belong 
to  the  Sons  of  Rest  and  people  name  them  Weary 
Willie  or  Plodding  Pete  and  write  jokes  about 
them.  But  they  are  practically  all  of  them  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  perhaps  not  in  the  sense  of 
possessing  Pierce-Arrows  or  victory  bonds,  which 
is  the  common  standard  of  success. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  dreamer 
is  not  always  a  common  person,  that  he  usually 
has  a  bit  more  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  him 
than  is  included  in  our  standard  equipment.  To 
him  adventure  rather  than  estates  may  mean  suc¬ 
cess,  whether  this  adventure  be  in  the  form  of  do¬ 
ing  doughty  deeds,  seeing  strange  sights,  or  see¬ 
ing  the  unusual  in  the  commonplace. 

David  Grayson  does  not  include  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  this  world’s  goods  among  the  things  that 
are  to  be  desired  if  one  would  attain  unto  hap¬ 
piness.  David  is  a  dreamer.  He  is  not  wealthy, 
but  he  is  successful  from  his  standpoint  for  he 
puts  the  “joie  de  vie”  before  the  almighty  dollar. 

And  in  “The  Roadmender”  by  Michael  Fair¬ 
less  we  have  a  delightful  little  talk  between  a  pass¬ 
ing  pastor  and  the  lowly  but  university-trained 
stone-breaker,  who  has  found  his  ideal  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  roadmending.  The  parson  attempts 
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to  condole  with  the  roadmender  on  the  fact  that  a 
man  of  his  education  should  find  it  necessary  to  do 
such  work  and  thereupon  receives  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  workman  is  not  only  satisfied  with 
his  occupation,  but  delighted  with  the  chance  it 
affords  him  of  being  close  to  nature  and  of  con¬ 
versing  with  the  passerby.  It  is  as  the  road- 
mender  says — all  a  matter  of  ideal. 

I  like  to  build  castles  in  the  air.  Such  occupa¬ 
tion  will  keep  the  mind  profitably  entertained  very 
often  while  the  hands  are  busily  engaged  in  some 
merely  mechanical  piece  of  work.  Nor  are  castles 
in  the  air  such  unprofitable  things  as  some  of  our 
efficiency  experts  would  try  to  make  us  believe. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  flying  machine  who 
knows  what  castles  in  the  air  may  be  stormed  and 
captured?  Efficiency  experts  may  be  all  right, 
but  I  don’t  like  them  personally.  They’re  far  too 
full  of  points.  They  are  always  telling  us  to  fix 
on  some  point  and  then  make  it,  and  then  progress 
from  point  to  point.  In  this  way,  say  they,  we 
shall  ultimately  get  somewhere.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  these  automatons  finally  become 
themselves  very  much  like  a  point,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Euclid,  is  “that  which  has  position  but  no 
magnitude.” 
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“No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger.” 

— Jonathan  Swift. 

HEIGHO,  it’s  a  funny  world.  Almost  every¬ 
one  wishes  he  were  someone  else  or  lived 
in  some  other  country,  or  had  been  born  at  some 
other  time,  or  something  else  just  as  queer.  City 
men  wish  they  were  farmers;  farmers  get  tired 
of  doing  two  men's  work  and  move  into  town,  and 
the  windows  of  one-time  happy  farm  homes  are 
boarded  up.  Poor  folks  wish  they  were  rich ;  rich 
folks  want  the  earth,  and  Bolshevists  smash 
things  with  clubs;  young  men  say,  “If  I  were 
only  a  few  years  older";  old  men  say,  “If  I  were 
young  again,"  and  middle-aged  men  jump  off 
cliffs.  Ah,  it's  a  funny  world.  Heigho! 

But  although  our  greybeards  say,  “I  wish  I 
were  a  boy  again,"  in  reality  I  think  they  wish 
no  such  thing.  Why  should  they?  “Well,"  you 
say,  “a  young  chap  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
life  has  such  possibilities" — Pah.  A  fig  for  his 
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possibilities.  It's  not  the  possibilities  that  count, 
but  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  And  of  what  value 
is  it  to  a  boy  to  know  that  he  might  one  day  be 
Premier  of  Canada  when  he  is  morally  certain 
that  he  won’t  ever  be — and  besides,  he’d  rather 
be  an  organ  grinder  or  a  lineman  for  a  telephone 
company,  or  greatest  of  all  professions,  a  loco¬ 
motive  engineer.  Noy  given  the  same  chance 
you’d  be  the  same  kind  of  a  chap  you  are  now — 
or  probably  worse,  for  there  are  more  pitfalls  for 
the  feet  of  the  youth  of  to-day  than  you  had  to 
contend  with. 

“But  youth  is  a  sweet  time,”  you  argue. 
Granted,  but  what  of  age?  Apple  blossoms  are 
sweet — I  like  to  bury  my  face  in  them  and  drink 
in  their  fragrance.  I  like  to  watch  the  bees  plunge 
into  their  pink  and  white  glory.  I  like  to  break 
off  sprays  of  the  blossoms  for  my  room  and  to 
look  down  the  rows  of  pink  and  green  which  make 
up  the  orchard  in  the  spring.  Ah,  I  like  the  apple 
blossoms,  but  I  find  the  ripened  fruit  much  more 
satisfying.  And  so,  if  we  who  are  young  have 
beautiful  rosy  cheeks,  you  have  beautiful  snowy 
whiskers.  If  we  can  go  courting  the  bonnie  las¬ 
sies  o’  nights,  you  get  carving  the  turkey  and 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  us  the  neck.  And 
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then  when  it  comes  to  conversation,  we’re  like  the 
little  boy  who  fell  out  of  bed — we’re  not  in  it. 

Let  one  of  us  of  the  younger  generation  ven¬ 
ture  a  prediction  anent  the  sort  of  weather  we 
may  expect,  basing  our  statement  on  Foster,  the 
weather  man,  and  some  venerable  son  of  the  soil 
who  could  qualify  as  a  “too-late-for-herpicide” 
advertisement  will  ask,  “Did  you  notice  how  far 
the  moon  is  to  the  south?  Last  time  I  saw  the 
moon  so  far  south  was  forty-three  years  ago, 
the  winter  we  drove  wheels  every  month,”  and 
what  can  one  say?  The  argument  of  forty  years 
is  irrefutable.  And  the  wonderful  thing  is  that 
after  such  prediction  on  the  part  of  Father 
Abraham,  we  have  the  mildest  kind  of  winter 
and  do  have  to  keep  the  wagon  greased  prac¬ 
tically  all  year,  scientists  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding. 

In  the  same  way  a  young  man  must  shun  party 
politics  as  a  topic  of  conversation;  likewise  re¬ 
ligion,  medicine,  reaping  hooks  and  road  making. 
Great  strides  may  have  been  made  during  recent 
years  in  the  perfection  of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  yet  for  conversational  purposes  it  is  the 
reminiscence  that  gets  the  lug.  And  I  am  glad 
of  it.  Our  old  men  have  practically  all  been  pio- 
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neers.  They  have  wonderful  tales  to  tell  of  the 
privations  and  hardships,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
life  in  those  good  old  days — and  they  do  so  enjoy 
the  telling. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  enjoyed  the  inestima¬ 
ble  privilege  of  talking  to  an  old  man  of  92  years, 
a  man  who,  coming  to  a  part  of  the  country  which 
was  still  untouched  by  axe,  has  grown  up  with 
his  district  and  in  the  fourscore  years  of  his 
sojourn  there  has  seen  it  develop  into  one  of  our 
good  farming  sections.  The  man  was  Simon 
Powers  of  Orono.  Mr.  Powers  lives  with  his  son 
“Art.”  Despite  his  92  years  he  is  wonderfully 
active,  has  a  clear  memory  and  takes  the  looking 
after  the  stock  on  the  farm  as  his  own  particular 
province. 

It  was  a  beautiful  April  day,  about  the  only 
really  warm  day  we  had  in  the  month,  in  fact, 
when  I  called  at  the  Powers’  homestead,  and  as 
we  sat  together  on  the  stoop  with  the  sun  on  our 
faces,  and  a  light,  warm  breeze  gently  stirring  the 
brown  grass  of  a  past  season  and  the  silvered 
locks  of  a  past  century,  I  listened  to  tales  more 
stirring  than  may  be  found  in  books — the  tales 
of  the  pioneer  life  in  our  own  wonderful  country, 
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made  more  real  because  told  by  one  who  had  en¬ 
dured  the  privations  of  such  life  and  who  had 
been  mercifully  spared  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  And  I  came  to  realise  a  little  the  won¬ 
derful  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  made  our  ances¬ 
tors  give  up  comforts  to  go  out  and  hew  them 
homes  in  the  wilderness,  well  knowing  that  they 
themselves  would  not  reap  the  rewards  of  their 
sacrifice,  but  cheerfully  giving  of  themselves  that 
their  children  might  enter  into  a  larger  heritage. 

Elsewhere  I  have  said  something  on  the  visions 
of  youth.  The  dreams  of  age  are  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  visions.  Youth  dreams  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  of  going  out  and  conquering  worlds,  but 
old  men’s  thoughts  dwell  lovingly  upon  the  past. 
They  live  again  in  memory  the  years  when  they 
went  forth  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  while  the  present  day  workers  were  worried 
with  nothing  more  serious  than  an  endeavour  to 
get  their  big  toe  into  their  mouth. 

The  sight  of  fertile  fields,  busy  towns  and  close 
clipped  golf  links  where  but  a  few  score  years  ago 
was  virgin  forest  is  a  perpetual  source  of  won¬ 
der  to  our  old  pioneers.  In  fact,  I  think  it  seems 
more  wonderful  to  them  to  compare  the  old 
swamp  road  over  which  they  once  travelled  with 
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the  modern  macadam  highway  that  has  taken  its 
place,  than  to  consider  aeroplanes  or  wireless 
telegraphy.  They  like  best  not  to  marvel  at  the 
miracles  of  modern  science,  but  to  dream  of  the 
days  that  are  gone,  when  they,  with  hot  red  blood 
coursing  through  their  veins,  went  forth  to  con¬ 
quer  the  wilderness. 

It  is  good  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  some  octogenarian 
and  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fall  from 
his  lips,  and  I  never  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
be  lost  if  I  can  help  it.  When  men  have  reached 
such  an  age  they  have  learned  to  be  calm.  Busi¬ 
ness  worries  and  petty  feuds  are  left  to  the 
younger  sons,  who  are  in  turn,  ageing  themselves 
as  fast  as  possible  with  these  troubles  of  which 
90  per  cent  are  needless.  The  grandfather  sits 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  sunset.  What  matter  it  now  if  he 
have  not  amassed  a  million,  so  that  he  leave  behind 
to  his  children  an  honourable  name, 
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On  Spring 

“Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles  ; 

And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy.” 

— Thomson. 

SPRING  is  not  so  much  a  season  as  a  miracle. 

It  is  a  time  of  bursting  of  bonds.  It  is 
typified  by  the  trade  mark  of  Bon  Ami,  by  swell¬ 
ing  buds,  by  budding  poets,  and  by  everything 
that  is  tender  and  shy  and  showery  and  bright 
and  wonderful.  It  is  a  season  that  plants  new 
seeds  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  downtrodden 
and  that  thaws  out  some  of  the  ice  that  is  wont 
to  form  in  our  milk  of  human  kindness. 

I  have  often  tried  to  write  a  poem  on  spring. 
In  fact,  such  has  been  my  endeavour  about  once 
a  year  since  I  have  reached  the  age  of  discretion 
— or  indiscretion.  For  there  is  something  in  the 
spring  air  that  flies  to  one’s  head  and  makes  one 
want  to  do  foolish  things. 

But,  try  as  I  will,  I  can  never  quite  manage  a 
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spring  poem.  For  the  season  is  always  so  breath¬ 
less  and  in  such  a  joyous  haste  that  let  one  pause 
for  but  a  moment  to  satisfy  a  rhyme  and  spring 
is  away  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  woods,  help¬ 
ing  a  tender  green  fern  burst  through  the  mould. 
And  one  must  catch  up  with  her. 

No,  much  as  I’d  like  to  imprison  some  of  her 
freshness  in  a  few  stanzas  for  future  reference, 
I  find  I  haven’t  time.  She  is  always  running  be¬ 
fore  and  calling  me  to  “come  quick  and  see  this 
beautiful  clump  of  iris,”  before  I’ve  finished 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  a  sunlit  glade  carpeted 
with  the  green  and  russet  gold  of  dogtooth  vio¬ 
lets. 

Spring  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Its  truest 
fulfilment  of  freshness  and  beauty  is,  of  course, 
experienced  in  the  wonderful  country.  Yet  it 
does  not  pass  by  the  most  squalid  tenement  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city  without  an  attempt  to  infuse  some 
of  the  warmth  of  its  beams  into  the  lives  of  the 
tenement  dwellers,  or  to  dissipate  some  of  the 
dank,  cold  air  of  the  courtyards  by  its  intoxicat¬ 
ing  breezes. 

No  sooner  does  the  first  bright  beam  of  spring 
sunshine  find  its  way  into  the  narrow  streets  or 
a  gentle  breath  of  warm  living  air  filter  down 
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through  the  forest  of  chimney  pots  than  hordes 
of  small  boys  appear  and  set  up  games  of  marbles 
on  the  sidewalk;  white  faced  be-spectacled  clerks 
begin  reading  in  seed  catalogues  of  the  wonderful 
crops  of  squash  pie  and  baked  beans  that  may  be 
raised  in  backyards  or  on  window  seats  or  under 
the  bed;  shop  girls  pause  and  dream  before  win¬ 
dows  of  coloured  millinery,  and  business  men  be¬ 
come  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  to  own  a  chicken 
ranch. 

“Why,  there's  money  to  be  coined  in  chickens," 
reasons  the  business  man  with  the  spring  fever. 
“Say  a  hen  lays  20  dozens  of  eggs  in  a  year,  and 
one  sells  these  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  a 
dozen,  profits  practically  six  dollars  a  head,  for 
hens  will  pick  up  their  own  living  mostly;  or,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  say  profits  only  five  dollars. 
Now,  if  one  had  1,000  hens  one  would  be  assured 
of  an  income  of  $5,000 — but  suppose  one  had 
2,000  it  would  mean  $10,000 — but  why  not  keep 
5,000  hens,  or  even  10,000,"  and  he  rushes  off  for 
the  nearest  real  estate  office  where  chicken  farms 
may  be  bought,  still  figuring  madly  on  an 
envelope. 

But  it  is  in  the  country  that  we  find  the  truest 
revelation  of  the  spirit  of  spring-time.  Through 
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the  long  winter  months  people  and  animals  are 
more  penned  up,  more  shut  off  in  the  country 
than  they  are  in  the  city,  and  because  of  this 
semi-imprisonment,  these  people  and  animals 
await  the  first  signs  of  spring  with  keener  antici¬ 
pation  than  do  those  in  city  pent. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  joyousness  of  the  whole 
farmyard  on  those  days  when  the  strengthening 
March  sun  first  begins  to  undermine  the  south 
side  of  the  snowbanks,  when  water  drips  from 
the  eaves  of  the  roof  that  are  to  the  south.  What 
a  merry  to-do  among  the  red-combed  fowls  as 
they  scratch  in  the  manure  pile  before  the  stable 
door;  what  a  contented  grunting  as  the  old  sow 
half  buries  herself  in  the  sun-drenched  straw 
under  the  stack;  and  what  a  look  of  contentment 
in  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  sheep  as  they 
pause  half-way  up  the  hill  on  their  way  back  from 
watering  to  soak  themselves  in  the  sun. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

Then  one  day  we  awake  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  boisterous  wind  that  rushes  gustily  around 
the  corners  and  sounds  very  fierce  but  makes  the 
trees  want  to  pull  themselves  up  by  the  roots  and 
join  in  the  wonderful  pell-mell  that  ushers  in  the 
spirit  of  spring.  We  put  on  our  coat  and  hat 
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and  step  out  into  the  joyful  bluster  and  feel  a 
sudden  up-gushing  of  the  emotions.  We  can  no 
more  describe  the  sensation  of  this  windy  March 
day  than  we  can  imagine  need  for  its  description. 
All  must  have  felt  it — the  blustery  warmth  of 
the  wind — the  patches  of  blue  sky  and  the  flying 
clouds  that  chase  shadows  across  the  fields — the 
feeling  of  vastness  and  light-heartedness — who 
can  describe  it  ? 

But  this  we  know — spring  is  here. 

To-night  we  shall  hear  the  sound  of  rushing 
waters  in  the  glen.  To-morrow  the  brown  hill¬ 
ocks  will  be  peeping  through  the  dead  white  of  the 
countryside,  and  crows  will  fly  northward  in  joy¬ 
ous  raucous  squads. 
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Bugs  We  Could  Do  Without 

“They  never  would  be  missed ! 

I’m  sure  they'd  not  be  missed!” 

AMONG  the  tribulations  of  my  under¬ 
graduate  days  at  an  agricultural  college  a 
course  in  Economic  Entomology  occupied  a  not 
inconsiderable  place.  This  course  consisted  of 
an  intensive  study  of  certain  insects  that  were 
dubbed  economic  because  they  were  the  rascals 
that  ate,  tore  up,  trampled  down,  or  otherwise 
destroyed  the  crops  for  which  a  hungry  world 
was  waiting — and  so  threw  divers  kinks  into  the 
ticker  tapes  in  the  offices  of  the  Grain  Exchange. 
These  insects,  in  our  course  of  study,  were  with¬ 
out  exception  placed  on  the  black  list.  Click 
beetles,  sawflies,  chinch  bugs,  root  maggots,  pea 
weevils,  and  plum  curculios — the  list  of  economic 
and  rural-minded  insects  deserving  of  death  ran 
through  endless  pages  of  common  and  scientific 
names,  life  cycles  and  host  plants,  poison  baits 
and  contact  sprays. 
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The  pests  treated  were  supposed  to  interest 
us  by  their  familiarity,  for  they  were  the  bugs 
we  left  behind  us  on  the  farm  when  we  set  out 
to  squander  the  family  hoard  on  higher  education 
— but  in  me  they  never  aroused  any  feelings  of 
wild  enthusiasm.  For  although  some  chaps 
seemed  to  take  to  entomology  as  a  Russian  takes 
to  consonants,  and  actually  enjoyed  toying  with 
antennae ,  supra-oesophageal  ganglia ,  and  mal- 
pliigian  tubes,  I  personally  never  became  excited 
over  systems  of  wing  venation.  Even  sucking 
mouth  parts  failed  to  stir  me.  Caterpillars  could 
bundle  themselves  up  into  cocoons  and  burst  forth 
later  as  butterflies,  polywogs,  or  bumblebees  for 
all  of  me;  and  if  the  hay  crops  were  destroyed 
by  these  six-legged  pests  I  preferred  to  consider 
it  a  visitation  for  our  sins,  as  did  my  fathers 
before  me,  and  to  take  part  in  a  religious  pro¬ 
cession  looking  to  the  frustration  of  their  nefari¬ 
ous  designs  upon  our  fields,  rather  than  to  poke 
about  with  a  microscope  endeavouring  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  Nature. 

But  no  man  liveth  to  himself* 

We  may  decide  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
Tarnished  Plant  Bugs,  and  then  find  that  they 
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are  tremendously  interested  in  us.  We  may  turn 
a  cold  shoulder  on  Anopheles  Qnadrimaculatus, 
only  to  have  said  shoulder  severely  bitten  by 
the  friendly  malarial  agent.  As  mountains  we 
may  refuse  to  go  to  Mohammed,  and  then  find 
that  the  son  of  a  gun  has  come  to  us.  So  al¬ 
though  I  have  consistently  refused  to  chase  after 
moths  with  a  landing  net,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  making  a  collection  which  to  a 
girl  of  the  Limberlost  might  mean  a  colossal  for¬ 
tune.  The  rare  ones  come  and  camp  on  my 
picture  frames. 

So  I  am  forced,  willy-nilly,  to  take  sides  with 
or  against  the  bugs — and  I  have  elected  to  go 
against.  I  have  gone  further  in  making  my 
choice.  I  have  chosen  as  my  chiefest  enemies, 
not  the  economic  insects  which  my  advisors  ex¬ 
horted  me  to  destroy,  but  rather  the  uneconomic 
blighters. 

For,  despite  the  fact  that  men  who  give  “ex¬ 
tension  lectures  in  agriculture”  and  sell  spray 
pumps  talk  always  in  terms  of  red-legged  locusts, 
and  cutworms,  and  coddling  moths,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  for  real  naughtiness  the  custard  pie 
goes  to  my  uneconomic  bugs..  These  are  the  soft- 
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footed  flies,  the  blundering  water  bugs,  the  mad¬ 
dening  mosquitoes,  the - clothes  moths,  and 

all  the  other  pests  grouped  as  “insects  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  man”  in  a  single  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
any  textbook  on  entomology.  These,  I  affirm, 
have  not  been  given  their  proper  place  because 
such  books  are  written  by  men  whose  god  is 
money — who  think  only  of  man’s  pocket-book, 
not  of  his  souk 

When  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
effect  on  man’s  eternal  welfare  I  am  prepared  to 
back  my  uneconomic  bugs  with  my  last  luck 
penny.  Cutworms  may  make  mad  gardeners 
madder,  but  they  do  their  work  in  the  garden, 
quietly  and  at  night*  They  don’t  keep  getting 
into  the  butter  and  the  jam  whenever  one  at¬ 
tempts  a  picnic.  Army  worms  may  loot  and 
pillage  one’s  best  field  of  wheat  in  quite  the  best 
Hunnish  manner,  but  they  don’t  knock  into  one’s 
face  at  night  as  one  tries  to  read  one’s  retiring 
chapter  nor  crawl  on  one’s  pillow.  Metallic  wood- 
borers  may  drill  holes  in  the  family  Christmas 
tree  and  so  endanger  the  cut  glass  bowl  that 
Aunt  Alice  sent  from  her  surplus  stock  of  wed¬ 
ding  presents,  but  they  don’t  bite  one  in  the  back 
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of  the  neck  nor  fly  in  one’s  eye  as  one  spins  along 
in  the  new  roadster  after  a  hard  day’s  work  in 
the  office.  Railroad  worms  may  destroy  the 
sleepers  on  our  defunct  national  lines,  but  they 
don’t  keep  up  that  infernal  buzzing  that  is  so 
annoying  to  tired  householders  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

So  in  the  list  that  I  am  preparing  of  bugs  that 
we  could  easily  do  without  I  am  giving  the  places 
of  honour,  not  to  those  pests  that  destroy  the 
wheat,  or  the  cabbages,  or  the  spruce  trees,  but 
rather  to  those  that  destroy  our  carefully  builded 
reputations  for  long  suffering,  meekness,  kindly 
affection  one  for  another — to  those  that  cause  us 
to  say  things  that  make  the  neighbours  shudder 
as  they  rock  themselves  on  adjacent  porches  on 
warm  nights  in  June. 

The  mosquito ,  ah!  “I’ve  got  him  on  the  list! 
I’ve  got  him  on  the  list!” — or  rather  her,  for  my 
scientific  friends  tell  me  that  it  is  only  the  female 
of  the  species  anopheles  that  bites.  If  this  be 
true  then  I’ve  never  met  a  male  mosquito.  In 
any  case  I  give  the  place  of  honour  on  my  black 
list  to  this  singing,  stinging,  maddening  Miss 
that  compels  us  to  fret  and  fume  within  screened 
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porches  while  balmy  moons  spill  floods  of  silvery 
light  on  rivers  and  lakes  and  bays  that  should  be 
explored,  and  while  languorous  maidens  remain 
at  home  that  should  be  played  to  on  mandolines. 

And  the  black  flics  that  sap  the  pleasures  that 
should  attach  to  fishing  trips  in  the  spicy  North, 
and  the  housefly  that  strays  into  our  bedroom 
after  daybreak  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the 
floppy  host  of  creepy  things  that  congregate  about 
one’s  night  light  when  one  forgets  to  put  up  the 
screens  upon  opening  the  window,  and  the  ants 
that  run  Grand  Nationals  over  tender  portions 
of  one’s  anatomy  whenever  one  attempts  to  com¬ 
mune  with  nature  “underneath  the  bough” — 
“I’ve  got  them  on  the  list !  And  I’m  sure  they’d 
not  be  missed !” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don’t  mind  admitting 
that  I  see  no  necessity  for  bugs  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  whether  economic  or  the  reverse.  I  think 
that  we  could  get  along  quite  well  without  any 
of  them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Noah 
might  advantageously  have  forgotton  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  species  at  least  when  he  was  making  his  col¬ 
lection  for  his  famous  zoo.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  him  to  carry  over  a  “skep”  or  two  of  bees  for 
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utilitarian  purposes,  or  an  occasional  butterfly  to 
brighten  up  the  flower  garden  and  to  furnish 
objets  de  chase  for  innocent  children  and  for  yet 
more  innocent  professors;  but  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  preserving  for  posterity  the  forbears 
of  our  hordes  of  gnats,  cockroaches,  corn-borers, 
and  potato  beetles  the  patriarch  might  have  found 
more  profitable  employment  in  marking  out  the 
deck  for  shuffleboard,  or  in  holy-stoning  the  cable. 

For,  whatever  useful  purpose  insects  may 
serve — and  I  have  yet  to  find  any  purpose  served 
by  them  save  that  of  preventing  by  their  loath¬ 
some  presence  the  flocking  of  all  peoples  to  those 
countries  that  have  the  most  salubrious  climatic 
conditions — they  have  certainly  sown  in  the  world 
a  devil’s  harvest  of  vile  tempers,  of  lurid 
blasphemies,  and  of  high  treasons  against  King 
and  Country. 
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Scientific  Stuff 

I  HAVE  recently  been  twitted  upon  the  fact 
that  although  I  am  a  graduate  in  Science 
(rejoicing  as  I  do  in  the  degree  designated  as 
B.S.A.),  I  am  doing  nothing  of  a  scientific  nature 
— smashing  no  test  tubes,  peering  through  no 
microscopes,  propounding  no  theories.  My  ac¬ 
cuser  is  a  botanist  of  the  indoor  variety — that  is, 
he  gathers  no  moss  himself.  Instead,  he  be¬ 
fuddles  his  brain  by  constantly  gazing  at  cells 
and  ascuspores  in  the  interests  of  agriculture; 
and  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  embattled  farmer 
he  sets  up,  day  after  day,  complex  apparatus  with 
which  he  proves  that  plants  require  light  (or  that 
they  do  not  require  light),  that  blue  and  red  inks 
are  absorbed  by  the  stems  of  geraniums  with 
equal  (or  unequal)  facility,  that,  given  an  osmotic 
membrane,  a  quart  of  distilled  water,  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  cane  sugar,  an  osmotic  pressure  may  be 
set  up  that  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  force  a  little 
of  the  liquid  a  short  distance  up  a  glass  tube* 
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These  things  he  does,  and  he  reviles  me  for  that 
I  do  not  so. 

But  why  force  the  liquid  up  the  tube?  That 
is  my  point.  Or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  why 
stick  geraniums  in  ink  bottles  at  all?  I  know  of 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  made  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  from  the  soil  and  who  have  brought 
up  large  and  respectable  families  without  forcing 
any  considerable  quantities  of  sweetened  water 
up  glass  tubes  by  osmotic,  or  other,  pressure.. 
Nor  are  agriculturists  as  a  class  in  any  desperate 
need  of  researches  on  the  growing  of  geraniums 
in  ink — no  matter  what  its  color.  What  they  do 
want,  however,  is  a  reliable  Hatfield  resident  in 
each  locality  who  can  undertake  the  production 
of  rain  clouds  when  the  skies  become  as  brass, 
or  a  sure-fire  hazel-wand  scheme  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  never  failing  wells  of  sweet  water 
within  easy  reach  of  their  new  bank  barns. 

These  are  the  research  problems  that  are  en¬ 
gaging  my  attention.  And  if  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  scientific  it  is  not  my  fault ;  it  is  the  fault 
of  my  estimable  but  misguided  brother  scientists 
who  arbitrarily  decide  at  their  annual  meetings 
what  facts  are  scientific  and  what  are  not — and 
who,  in  agriculture  as  in  the  other  fields,  invari- 
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ably  start  in  to  push  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  load, 
and  condemn  as  charlatans  or  outsiders  all  who 
refuse  to  clutter  up  their  habitations  with  petri 
dishes  and  micrometers. 

The  fact  that  I  have  no  autoclave  in  my  den  is 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that  I  am  unscien¬ 
tific,  or  that  I  am  neglecting  the  field  to  which 
my  sheet  of  parchment  that  has  the  seal  admitted 
me.  The  admission  on  my  part  that  I  have  had 
no  share  in  the  discovery  of  any  one  of  the  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  vitamins  should  not  necessarily  con¬ 
demn  me  to  consort  with  “the  man  on  the  street” 
while  my  brother  bachelors  attend  secret  sessions 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Technical  Agricul¬ 
turists,  or  are  made  fellows  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  my  friend  the 
botanist.  His  most  recent  enthusiasm  is  a  theory 
concocted  by  some  light  of  science  (whose  name, 
like  the  names  of  most  scientists,  I  can  never  re¬ 
member)  that  attempts  to  explain  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  twigs  of  very  high  trees.  Briefly 
stated  his  hypothesis  is  that  water  evaporating 
from  the  stomates  of  the  leaves  creates  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  cells  inside,  that  water  found  in 
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the  tubular  vessels  that  extend  from  root  to  leaf 
rushes  up  to  fill  this  partial  vacuum  and  in  so 
doing  pulls  other  atoms  of  water  in  the  same 
column  up  the  entire  height — which  might  be 
200  feet  or  more.  The  whole  point  of  the  theory 
is  that  water  has  a  tensile  strength  approaching 
that  of  steel — that  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  lift  a 
column  of  water  of  very  great  length  by  pulling 
on  the  top  of  it.  And  when  I  am  hesitant  in 
accepting  his  hypothesis,  my  botanist  reproaches 
me  on  my  unscientific  attitude. 

But  why  should  I  accept  such  a  theory?  To 
my  mind  the  explanation  as  given  is  a  ridiculous 
one.  Tensile  strength,  indeed!  One  may  draw 
a  sled  with  a  rope ;  one  may  draw  a  glass  of  beer 
with  a  spigot ;  one  may  draw  a  plow  with  a  mule. 
But  in  each  case  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
the  thing  drawn  (cf.  the  water)  that  has  the 
tensile  strength,  but  an  intermediary  agent — in 
the  examples  I  have  just  cited,  the  rope,  the 
spigot,  the  mule.  Besides,  if  the  water  were 
really  lifted  up  by  tensile  strength  there  would 
result  a  terrific  reciprocating  pull  on  the  stomates 
of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  cells  that  acted  as  the 
vacuum  water  raisers.  So  great,  indeed,  would 
be  this  draught  that  the  leaves  would  almost  in- 
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evitably  deflate — and  certainly  when  autumn 
came  and  the  leaves  lost  their  natural  robustness 
we  should  find  them  losing  their  grip  and  being 
lugged  bodily  down  through  the  stems  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  But  we  do  not  find  this  to  be 
true  in  nature.  Therefore,  as  Euclid  P.  Geom¬ 
etry  would  say,  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

More  plausible  theories  might  easily  be  enunci¬ 
ated  in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  water 
in  tree  twigs,  even  by  an  unscientific  scientist  like 
myself.  For  instance,  much  evidence  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  a  “pressure  hypothesis” — 
that  the  “ground  water”  is  under  a  certain  pres¬ 
sure  (causes  for  which  I  might  easily  bring  forth, 
if  such  are  called  for)  from  within  (or  without) 
which  is  sufficient  to  force  it  willy-nilly  to  the 
topmost  branches.  Proof  in  this  case  might  be 
found  in  the  pushing  out  of  the  buds  into  little 
leaves  as  soon  as  the  frost  goes  in  springtime 
and  the  water  becomes  at  all  pushable,  or  in  the 
shoving  off  of  the  faded  leaves  at  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer.  Another  suggestion  is  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  lightning  rods  (which  extend  into  the 
air)  make  connection  between  the  static  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  heavens  and  that  of  the  earth,  so 
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these  aforementioned  trees,  which  rear  their 
heads  a  hundred  feet  or  so  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  fields,  may  make  connection  between 
the  unformed  clouds  and  the  thirsty  earth.  In 
short,  instead  of  the  stomates  of  the  leaves  acting 
as  water  fountains  they  may  act  as  intakes,  in 
which  case  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
finding  water  in  the  stems  of  the  tallest  trees. 
In  fact,  the  taller  the  tree  the  more  natural  would 
be  such  a  condition. 

And  so  I  might,  if  I  wished  to  be  scientific 
and  boring,  go  on  enunciating  scientific  hypo¬ 
theses  until  we  should  have  half  the  scientists  of 
the  world  and  all  the  available  microscopes  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  proof  or  rebuttal.  But  why  deal 
with  such  unprofitable  theories  when  the  one 
great  agricultural  problem,  the  weather ,  remains 
unsettled? 

Yet,  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  science  of  agriculture  by 
these  men  who  revile  me,  or  by  their  predecessors 
in  the  ill-ventilated  laboratories  of  the  nations,  we 
shall  find  the  weather  universally  neglected  in 
favour  of  work  falling  *nto  one  or  other  of  the 
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three  equally  unimportant  classes  of  agricultural 
research  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  first  scientists  who  turned  their  attention 
to  agriculture  contributed  naught  but  isolated 
and  abstract  bits  of  knowledge.  “In  the  order 
Hydrophobia  the  submaxillary  oesophagus,  ex¬ 
tending  as  it  does  from  the  dorsal  ganglia  to  the 
post-humous  antennae,  may,  if  treated  with 
laevo-rotary  dextrose,  superinduce  a  primary, 
secondary  or  tertiary  infection  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum  !”  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  gave  us 
— bookfuls  of  it — bushels  of  it!  What  did  it 
mean?  you  ask.  Nothing,  dear  friend,  nothing! 
Besides,  it  wasn’t  true. 

Then  arose  the  second  group  of  agricultural 
scientists — the  group  known  as  the  Law  Makers 
— Avogadro,  Mendel,  Blackstone,  Henry  and 
Morrison,  Judge  Landis  (I  am  not  sure  of  all 
these  names,  but  their  works  may  easily  be  found 
in  any  good  reference  library).  These  made 
good  laws  but  made  no  provision  for  their  con¬ 
trol.  If  they  refused  to  work  there  was  nothing 
that  one  could  do  about  it,  and  if  they  decided 
to  go  into  effect  the  devil  himself  couldn’t  stop 
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them.  The  best  known  of  these  laws  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  following: 

1.  The  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns — “Of 

every  hundred  men  who  leave  the  farm 
and  go  into  the  city,  fewer  and  fewer 
return.,, 

2.  The  Law  of  Averages — “If  the  hens  refuse 

to  lay  eggs  in  winter  they  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  shell  ’em  out  in  the  summertime.” 

3.  The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand — “The 

greater  the  supply  of  any  given  farm 
product,  the  less  the  demand.” 

And,  last,  we  have  the  present  scientific  era, 
in  which  our  thinkers  are  busily  engaged  in 
laboriously  explaining  the  things  that  we  already 
know.  Every  day  some  new  research  assistant 
bursts  from  his  laboratory  with  the  startling 
statement  that  cows  give  milk,  or  that  manure 
is  good  for  the  land.  And  then  when  we  look  up 
in  mild  surprise  at  his  enthusiasm,  the  blighter 
draws  nearer  and  proceeds  to  prove  his  assertion 
— and  nothing  short  of  a  brick  will  discourage 
him. 

The  latest  fad  with  such  scientists  is  the  “vita¬ 
min  theory.”  It  has  recently  been  found  and 
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bruited  abroad  by  certain  spectacled  men  with 
mortarboard  heads:  First,  that  babies  will  not 
do  well  if  denied  milk — a  thing  known  to,  and 
understood  by,  our  great-grandmothers — but 
now  re-explained  by  these  men  in  terms  of  Fat- 
Soluble-“A”-vitamin-deficiency.  Second,  that 
one  should  include  in  one’s  diet  certain  portions 
of  leafy  matter — something  known  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  many  centuries  ago — and  now  rediscov¬ 
ered  in  combination  with  a  water-soluble-“B”- 
Vitamin.  Third,  that  without  fresh  vegetables 
men  lay  themselves  open  to  attacks  of  scurvy — 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  sailormen 
(particularly  on  Jacques  Cartier’s  ships) — and 
now  restated  in  resounding  periods  that  include 
reference  to  the  Anti-Scorbutic  Vitamin  “C.” 
And  so  on.  But,  although  their  theory  provides 
for  the  existence  of  a  whole  platoon  of  life  giving, 
life  saving,  or  life  enhancing  factors  that  are 
numbered  off  alphabetically  like  recruits  in  the 
blinking  army,  it  has  so  far  failed  to  determine 
whether  these  factors  are  things,  or  conditions, 
or  frames  of  mind. 

These  are  the  things  with  which  our  so-called 
scientists  have  busied  and  are  busying  themselves, 
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while  nothing  has  been  or  is  being  done  to  settle 
our  greatest  agricultural  problem,  the  weather. 
And  this  is  the  challenging  question  that  we,  as 
scientists  interested  in  Agriculture,  must  answer. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  weather? 

William  Allen  White  has  stated  somewhere 
that  the  farmer  is  the  only  man  who  has  not 
brought  his  profession  indoors.  While  all  other 
classes  of  workmen  pursue  their  activities  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  storm  the  farmer,  like  Ajax,  defies 
the  lightning.  And  before  we,  as  a  group  of 
agricultural  scientists,  give  attention  to  any  of 
our  minor  problems  we  should  either  discover  a 
method  for  bringing  agriculture  into  shelter,  or 
else  gain  control  over  the  weather. 

It  was  this  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  drove  me  from  the  farm — this  in¬ 
ability  to  apply  the  science  that  I  already  knew 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  For 
three  years  in  succession  we  lost  our  crops 
through  causes  beyond  our  control.  The  first 
year  it  was  so  dry  that  nothing  grew  except  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage.  The  second  we  had  a 
wonderful  crop — the  full  of  the  fences — but  just 
about  the  time  we  were  beginning  to  look  up 
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talent  for  our  Thanksgiving  Festival  a  hailstorm 
came  down  at  night  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold  and 
beat  everything  so  deep  into  the  ground  that  it 
took  six  Yorkshire  pigs  a  week  to  disinter  a  peck 
of  potatoes.  The  third  year  a  cyclone  in  late 
July  blew  every  green  thing  clean  off  the  earth, 
and  every  creeping  thing  up  into  the  trees.  Our 
crop  was  scattered  over  half  the  Laurentides, 
and  a  36-gallon  milk  can  that  was  lying  on  the 
milk  stand  was  driven  like  a  projectile  through 
the  door  of  a  piggery  a  hundred  yards  off,  where 
it  stove  in  the  Wiltshire  sides  of  our  only  pedi¬ 
greed  brood  sow. 

This  is  what  farmers  are  up  against  all  over 
the  country,  and  our  so-called  scientists  sit  in 
their  stuffy  laboratories  surrounded  by  retorts 
and  miniature  stills  and  study  systems  of  wing 
venation  and  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ion.  No  sooner  have  the  farmers  sprayed  their 
potatoes  than  a  shower  comes  up  and  washes  off 
all  the  expensive  poison ;  late  frosts  destroy  their 
early  corn ;  when  the  sun  shines  and  it’s  a  fine  day 
for  haying  it  rains;  and  when  rain  is  wanted  to 
soften  the  ground  for  plowing  the  sky  remains 
serenely  blue  and  a  drying  wind  blows  steadily 
from  the  west. 
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A  YANKEE !”  she  said.  “Did  you  notice  what 
he  said  when  Mrs.  Jones  introduced  us?” 
“He  didn’t  say  ‘By  Heck’  did  he?”  I  asked. 
“Don’t  be  silly.  He  said,  ‘pleased  to  meecha,’  ” 
and  she  tossed  her  head. 

“But  why  shouldn’t  he  say  that  he  was  pleased 
to  meet  you?”  I  inquired  in  some  surprise.  “Per¬ 
haps  he  was.” 

“I  wish  you’d  talk  sense.  You  know  quite  well 
that  one  doesn’t  go  about  barking  out  ‘pleased 
to  meecha’  at  everyone  to  whom  one  is  intro¬ 
duced.” 

“But  how  do  you  know  that  he  barks  this  at 
everyone?”  I  asked.  “And  besides,  isn’t  his 
ejaculation  as  sensible  a  thing  to  use  at  a  first 
meeting  as  is  your  conventional  question  ‘How  do 
you  do?’  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  I  went  on,  “I 
think  his  remark  more  likely  to  mean  something 
than  is  yours.  It  is  conceivable  that  one  might  be 
pleased  to  meet  someone — that  one  might  even 
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have  this  sensation  in,  say  twenty  per  cent  of 
one’s  introductions.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that 
one  should  be  interested  in  the  manner  of  doing 
of  the  people  one  meets.  And  to  make  the  matter 
more  senseless,  both  people  ask  this  question  of 
yours  at  the  same  time  and  neither  answers 
it - ” 

But  she  merely  sniffed  at  my  reasoning  and 
changed  the  subject. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  is  that 
of  social  usage — and  particularly  the  conven¬ 
tional  inanities  of  the  introduction.  For  while 
in  other  things  we  pride  ourselves  on  progress 
and  talk  of  our  evolution  and  so  on,  when  we 
enter  into  polite  society  we  go  back  and  make  use 
in  our  speech  or  in  our  actions  of  those  things 
that  at  best  have  lost  all  the  charm  of  freshness, 
and  that  at  worst  are  downright  idiotic  in  that 
in  the  passage  of  time  they  have  lost  any  signifi¬ 
cance  they  might  once  have  had. 

If  we  must  ask  some  question  of  everyone  we 
meet,  why  not  make  it  one  that  would  better  fit 
in  with  what  we  really  want  to  know  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  we  are  being  introduced?  In  Amer¬ 
ica  we  might  ask  the  question,  “How  much  money 
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have  you  ?”  In  England  a  suitable  enquiry  would 
be,  “Who  was  your  father?” 

Or  we  might  go  farther  and  ask  a  different 
question  of  each  person  brought  forward  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  introductions.  Or  if 
this  is  too  much  to  hope  for  from  the  average 
person,  we  might  at  least  achieve  a  certain  amount 
of  variety  by  having,  say  one  type  of  question  to 
be  used  by  the  members  of  each  trade  instead  of 
all  going  about  making  health  enquiries  after  the 
manner  of  social  service  surveyors. 

The  French  have  already,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  pointed  out  the  way  in  this  matter.  They 
have  three  common  forms  of  interrogatory  greet¬ 
ings  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  such  a  guild 
password;  for  the  doctor,  “Votre  sante  est  bon?” 
for  the  bicycle  dealer,  “Comment  vous  portez- 
vous?”  for  the  watch-maker,  “Comment  ga  va?” 

So  we  might  make  life  merrier  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  easier  to  classify  men  by  trades  if 
we  were  to  introduce  such  a  system.  The  doctor 
upon  being  introduced  to  a  lady  at  a  dance  might 
murmur  over  her  hand,  “Are  you  troubled  with 
pains  in  the  back?”  the  plumber,  “How  are  your 
pipes?”  the  schoolmaster,  “What  was  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo?”  and  the  cobbler,  “Do 
your  shoes  pinch?” 
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Dependability 

Dependability  is  a  virtue.  But,  unlike 

most  virtues,  it  does  not  parade  its  self. 
Patience,  godliness,  good  table  manners — these 
are  at  once  apparent  in  a  man.  They  advertise 
themselves,  their  owners,  and  the  families  of 
these  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  So  do 
sobriety  and  clean  teeth,  faithfulness  to  duty  and 
filial  affection,  skill  at  golf  and  agility  in  banjo¬ 
playing.  But  with  dependability  nothing  Jess 
than  a  crisis  will  discover  its  presence  or  absence 
in  a  character — even  to  the  owner  of  this  char¬ 
acter  himself. 

Thus  it  happens  every  once  in  a  while  that  some 
feeble  fellow  with  a  poor  head  of  hair  and  a  re¬ 
ceding  chin  steps  out  of  the  ranks  on  the  day  of 
battle  to  become  a  hero,  whilst  the  perfect  speci¬ 
men  cowers  in  a  shell  hole.  Whereupon  the  un¬ 
initiate  at  once  decide  that  all  men  of  the  Apollo 
type  are  chicken-livered,  and  that  all  weak  chests 
cover  valiant  hearts.  And  then,  the  next  day  per- 
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haps,  some  pale  Willie  faints  in  the  face  of  fire 
and  has  to  be  dragged  under  cover  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  whilst  the  big  bruiser  that  had  always 
kept  Willie  in  dread  goes  over  the  top  like  an 
Ayrshire  bull  and  comes  back  covered  with  blood 
and  glory,  to  be  mentioned  in  dispatches.  The 
moral  is  that  you  never  can  tell. 

Take  the  case  of  Hum.  Hum  is  the  butler- 
valet-cook  in  the  little  bachelor  establishment  that 
half  a  dozen  of  us  run  in  summer  in  a  certain  re¬ 
sort  within  commuting  distance  of  the  metropolis. 
His  brow  is  habitually  clothed  with  celestial 
peace ;  he  registers  absolutely  no  emotion  at  even 
the  most  violent  stock-market  fluctuations ;  he  re¬ 
mains  calm  and  statuesque  during  the  ravings  of 
his  employers  on  those  mornings  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  underwear  is  buttonless.  In  fact 
Hum  is  a  most  phlegmatic  soul,  and  therefore, 
we  thought,  thoroughly  reliable — and  in  so  think¬ 
ing  laid  ourselves  open  to  error. 

It  was  Chivers  who  first  discovered  this  flaw 
in  Hum's  otherwise  perfect  character.  Chivers 
hadn't  gone  out  that  night  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  couldn't  find  anyone  about  to  go  with  him, 
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and  besides  he  had  already  seen  all  the  shows.  So 
he  had  elected  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  at  home, 
and  was  regretting  it.  Chivers  is  not  the  sort  of 
chap  who  can  enjoy  such  an  evening.  While  he  is 
a  good  fellow  in  a  crowd — laughs  at  all  the  jokes 
and  agrees  with  all  proposals — he  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  dull  fellow  when  left  to  his  own  devices. 
He  is  not  a  good  entertainer,  even  of  himself.  He 
cannot  play  any  musical  instrument,  is  intensely 
bored  by  books  in  general,  and  always  gets  a 
headache  when  he  tries  to  do  any  thinking. 

For  a  while  Chivers  tried  to  amuse  himself  by 
practising  putting  (the  golf  form  of  “putting”  I 
mean)  on  the  hearthrug.  It  struck  him  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  flat  sort  of  amusement.  Then  he  got  out 
the  chessboard  and  essayed  a  game  with  himself. 
He  had  heard  that  this  was  a  very  good  way  to 
while  away  an  hour.  Some  people  had  even  told 
him  that  it  was  a  wildly  exciting  sport.  In  any 
case,  he  reflected,  the  player  must  win.  So  with 
somewhat  of  anticipation  he  made  his  opening 
moves.  Then  he  stuck.  The  trouble,  he  found, 
was  that  while  he  was  getting  the  blacks  into 
excellent  formation  by  moving  Kt-QE>4  he  com¬ 
pletely  forgot  the  rather  foxy  play  he  had  thought 
of  but  a  minute  before,  whereby  the  white  KKt 
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could  not  only  block  the  black  QB  but  put  black 
in  check  as  well.  So  he  put  the  board  away.  In 
desperation  he  took  a  book  from  the  shelf  and 
turned  its  pages  dolefully.  He  was  exceedingly 
sorry  for  himself.  And  in  the  kitchen  Hum  pot¬ 
tered  about,  beating  an  occasional  carpet,  press¬ 
ing  a  few  suits,  setting  the  morning’s  porridge  to 
soak,  and  doing  the  hundred  and  one  jobs  that  in 
the  ordinary  household  are  the  aftermath  of  a 
busy  day.; 

The  night  wore  on.  Clouds  formed  in  the  west, 
illuminated  now  and  then  by  dull  flashes — har¬ 
bingers  of  a  storm  to  follow.  As  midnight  ap¬ 
proached  the  wind  rose  and  ominous  rumblings 
followed  the  now  more  frequent  flashes.  But 
Chivers  took  no  notice.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  was  lost  in  a  book.  Unwittingly  he  had 
chosen  a  tale  by  a  continental  writer — a  book  but 
recently  suppressed  by  the  censor.  He  found  it 
interesting.  In  fact,  so  fascinating  was  the  story 
that  Chivers  was  reading  without  knowing  that 
he  read.  He  was  no  longer  bored.  He  was  no 
longer  at  home.  He  was  with  the  very  sophisti¬ 
cated  hero — and  the  hero  was  leading  him  into 
some  rather  shady  places,  much  to  his  delight. 
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A  crash  of  thunder  and  the  spattering  of  rain¬ 
drops  on  the  window-pane  suddenly  announced 
that  the  storm  king  had  arrived.  With  a  start 
Chi  vers  looked  up  from  his  book.  Hum  had  come 
in  from  the  kitchen  so  that  he  might  have  some 
human  companionship,  for  storms  frightened 
him.  He  was  pulling  down  the  shades,  but  before 
he  could  get  to  the  west  window  a  particularly 
brilliant  zig-zag  streak  flashed  in  at  it  and  awak¬ 
ened  Chivers  to  a  realisation  of  a  very  real  peril. 

What  about  the  lights?  Bitter  experience  in 
the  suburbs  had  taught  him  how  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  in  them  at  best — and  how  likely 
they  were  to  fail  in  time  of  storm. 

“Hey,  you  Hum,”  he  called,  “have  we  any 
lamps  or  candles  in  the  house  ?  These  confounded 
lights  may  go  out.” 

“Yessa,  plenty  no  dandle  Mlista  Chivers.” 

“What,  no  candles?” 

“Nossa,  plenty  lamp  in  cella.” 

There  was  another  crash  of  thunder,  and  the 
lights  went  out.  Chivers  cursed  and  Hum's  teeth 
chattered. 

“Here,  you  heathen,”  said  Chivers,  “either 
keep  your  blessed  molars  together  or  keep  them 
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apart.  How  do  you  expect  me  to  think  if  you’re 
going  to  make  such  a  devil  of  a  row?” 

Hum  subsided  and  Chivers  searched  his 
pockets  for  matches.  The  result  was  four  pre¬ 
cious  bits  of  pine  wood,  three  of  which  still  car¬ 
ried  heads. 

The  situation  was  serious.  Chivers  felt  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  must  have  done  when  he  found 
the  one  grain  of  wheat.  The  store  must  be 
hoarded  and  made  the  most  of.  It  was  a  time  for 
planning,  for  refraining  from  going  off  at  half 
cock,  for  crafty  manoeuvring. 

“You  Hum,  lend  me  your  ears.  And  by  the 
sacred  beard  of  your  Uncle  Jim  if  you  fall  down 
in  carrying  out  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you,  I  will 
skin  you  alive  and  make  a  drum  out  of  your  hide. 
Do  you  hear  me?” 

“Yessa.” 

“Well  pay  attention  now.  I  shall  light  one 
match  to  guide  us  to  the  cellar  door,  another  to 
take  us  down  cellar,  when  you  must  find  the  lamp« 
There  will  be  but  one  match  left  so  we  can’t  afford 
to  foozle  our  play,  get  me?” 

“Yessa.” 

“Right!  When  we  get  there  I  shall  pick  up 
the  lamp  with  my  left  hand  and  light  the  match 
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with  my  right.  Then  you  take  off  the  chimney 
with  one  hand  and  turn  up  the  wick,  that  clear  ?” 
“Yessa” 

The  first  match  was  struck  and  by  it's  flaming 
flare  the  two  made  their  way  to  the  cellar  stair¬ 
way.  The  next  match  guided  them  safely  down 
the  stairs  and  expired  just  as  they  reached  the 
shelf  on  which  reposed  the  solitary  oil  lamp  that 
the  establishment  boasted.  Foresight  was  hav¬ 
ing  its  innings. 

With  a  cautionary  word  Chivers  struck  the 
third  match.  As  he  did  so  he  lifted  down  the 
lamp  with  his  left  hand  and  Hum  grabbed  the 
chimney  and  danced  up  and  down  excitedly. 

“The  wick!  the  wick!  turn  up  the  wick,”  said 
Chivers. 

With  a  great  effort  Hum  collected  his  faculties. 
With  trembling  hand  he  turned  up  the  wick  far 
enough  to  catch  the  flame  from  the  flickering 
fragment  of  the  last  match,  but  in  his  excitement 
dropped  the  chimney  onto  the  cellar  floor  where 
it  parted  with  much  tinkling  into  many  fragments. 

And  it  was  thus  that  I  found  them  on  my  re¬ 
turn  at  midnight,  standing  foolishly  one  on  either 
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side  of  the  smoking  lamp  as  though  East  and 
West  had  joined  in  the  worship  of  some  barbaric 
idol,  or  like  a  couple  of  Guy  Fawkes  at  work  un¬ 
der  the  houses  of  parliament  But  the  picture 
was  only  a  fleeting  one,  for  as  I  looked  a  gust 
of  wind  came  from  the  open  door  behind  me,  and 
the  flame  gave  a  fluttering  gasp  and  died. 

We  are  now  looking  for  a  new  Chinese  cook* 
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I  Say,  Have  You  Read- 


NOT  least  of  the  advantages  of  living  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is 
the  absence  from  social  gatherings  of  the  Readers 
of  Recent  Successes.  And  I  think  it  significant 
that  our  “R.  L.  S.,”  our  Jack  London  and  so  many 
others  who  have  desired  leisure  for  work  have 
sojourned  there.  For  there,  amid  seductive  sav¬ 
ages  and  sheltering  palms  and  missionary  stews 
and  lotus  buds,  may  one  wallow  in  one's  ignorance 
alike  of  best  sellers  and  of  interesting  lecturers, 
of  theories  of  relativity  and  of  radiophones. 

It  is  an  advantage  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over 
is  this  licence  for  ignorance.  And  it  is  one  that 
cannot  be  secured  in  this  the  home  of  popular 
education,  where  even  women  read  books — and 
worse  still,  talk  about  them. 

Every  time  I  venture  outdoors  someone  button¬ 
holes  me  and  asks,  “Have  you  read  ‘If  Winter 
Comes,'  ”  or  “Have  you  seen  this  new  book  on 
‘Co-operation  in  Denmark,'  "  or  says,  “You  know 
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Anderson’s  works,  of  course - ”  And  usually 

I  have  not,  or  do  not,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Not  that  I  am  opposed  to  book  boosters  in  toto. 
There  is  nothing  that  gives  me  such  pleasure  as 
to  find  a  real  book  enthusiastic.  But  the  people 
who  rile  me  are  those  who  never  read  anything 
but  novels  that  are  hot  off  the  press,  or  that  are 
being  talked  about  by  other  people  at  all  the  after¬ 
noon  teas  throughout  the  city. 

Some  of  the  books  that  I  prize  most  are  those 
that  have  been  recommended  to  me  by  the 
boosters  of  the  type  first  referred  to — those 
evangelists  who  when  they  have  found  a  pearl  of 
great  price  cannot  keep  from  showing  it  to  others 
who  would  appreciate  its  beauty.  But  they  are 
usually  careful  to  show  their  gem  to  none  but 
appreciative  audiences. 

On  the  other  hand  the  touters  for  the  most 
talked  of  books  of  the  season  always  rather  an¬ 
tagonise  me  towards  their  favourite  titles.  For 
I  have  found  that  for  every  book  that,  bought  on 
the  advice  of  the  crowd,  turned  out  to  be  a  real 
acquisition  to  my  book-shelf,  half  a  dozen  have 
turned  out  to  be  “squatters,”  taking  up  space  on 
my  shelves  that  might  be  inhabited  by  real  friends. 

There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  feel  embar- 
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rassed  when  I  am  asked  whether  I  have  read  some 
book  that  is  taking  the  “tea-hounds”  by  storm, 
but  I  usually  am.  If  I  am  not  reading  the  month’s 
novels  it  is  probably  because  I  am  reading  some¬ 
thing  vastly  more  charming  by  some  writer  who 
builded  his  works  before  typewriters  were  in 
fashion  and  so  had  time  to  round  out  his  periods 
— at  a  time  when  the  realistic  type  of  story  had 
not  yet  appeared — at  a  time  when  within  the 
covers  of  a  book  one  might  corral  charm.  So  I 
have  decided  that  when  I  am  asked  whether  I 
have  read  “Main  Street”  I  shall  candidly  reply 
that  I  have  not  read  it,  but  that  I  have  read 
“Southward  Ho”  by  Holbrook  Jackson;  and 
when  I  am  asked  whether  I  enjoyed  “The  Moon 
and  Sixpence”  I  shall  reply  that  I  enjoyed  some 
three  lines  only,  but  found  great  charm  in  the 
“Sketch  Book”  of  Washington  Irving. 

For  after  all  it  is  no  great  credit  to  a  man,  or 
to  a  woman  either  for  that  matter,  to  be  well  up 
on  recent  literature.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  age. 
I,  for  instance,  was  born  a  few  years  too  late  to 
be  as  yet  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  younger  set  among  our  contemporaries.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  H.  L.  Mencken  or  for  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley  to  keep  up  with  the  new  books,  for 
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Morley  is  in  his  thirties  and  Mencken  confesses 
to  forty  summers — while  I  am  yet  nearer  the 
quarter  century  mark.  So  when  they  are  read¬ 
ing  the  1923  publications  I  am  relatively  as  up  to 
date  when  I  confess  to  sampling  the  vintage  of 
1915  or  so. 
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The  Long  Slim  Fallacy 

1HAVE  often  wondered,  as  I  turned  the  pages 
of  a  popular  magazine  or  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
terest  myself  in  some  novel  loaned  me  by  a  friend, 
why  it  is  that  book  heroes  are  so  much  of  a  type. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  a  particular  type  of  man 
that  lends  himself  especially  well  to  the  work  cut 
out  for  a  book  hero,  in  the  same  way  as  stalwarts 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  make  the  best  police¬ 
men  and  sawed  off  Italians  with  baggy  trousers 
make  the  best  organ  grinders.  If  this  is  the  case 
there  is  of  course  nothing  much  that  we  can  do 
about  it,  but  why  should  it  be  ? 

If  the  book  hero  really  had  to  be  a  “hero”  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  choosing  none  but 
heroic  figures  for  this  part.  But  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “strong  silent  men”  of  the  outdoor 
novel,  many  of  whom  have  gone  over  to  take  parts 
in  the  scenarios  of  moving  pictures,  the  ordinary 
so  called  “hero”  has  really  little  to  do  that  could 
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not  be  performed  as  well  by  anyone  with  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  falling  in  love  with  heroines. 

Yet  in  almost  every  story  one  picks  up,  whether 
it  be  in  magazine  form  or  priced  at  two  dollars, 
we  have  as  our  central  figure,  a  sort  of  Greek- 
God,  football-poster  chap.  He  may  be  a  college 
man  or  a  mechanic,  he  may  be  an  artist  from 
Greenwich  Village,  or  a  young  miner  from  parts 
unknown,  he  may  be  a  yachtsman  with  a  winter 
home  at  Nice  or  a  travelling  salesman  with  a  wife 
and  kid  waiting  for  him  at  Peoria — but  no  matter 
what  his  other  qualifications  are  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  will  be  long,  slim,  strong,  chisel-featured 
and  crisp-haired. 

I  have  on  the  table  before  me  as  I  write,  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  most  popular  magazines  on  the 
continent.  Presumably  the  heroes  of  the  stories 
published  in  this  magazine  are  popular  heroes. 
They  may  be  very  fine  chaps  individually,  but  to 
me  they  would  be  more  interesting  if  they  were 
not  all  of  the  same  size  and  cast  of  features.  A 
typical  description  is  this:  “As  he  (Harry 
Inverie)  sat  there,  long  of  leg,  trim  of  waist,  and 
broad  of  shoulder,  with  sunburnt  hair,  and  face 
tanned  by  tropic  suns — etc.,  etc.” 

And  the  worst  feature  is  that  this  is  typical. 
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To  me  no  type  should  be  typical  of  book  heroes ; 
they  should  be  various.  But  the  writer  folk  stick 
by  the  tall,  crisp-haired  men  as  though  they  were 
the  only  chaps  with  stories.  They  never  talk  of 
the  short  pudgy  chaps  as  heroes.  Even  Conrad 
makes  Verloc  in  his  “Secret  Agent”  a  dud,  and 
glorifies  the  long-legged  Tom  Lingard  in  his 
“Rescue.” 

Yet  I  have  found  the  long-legged  statuesque 
chaps  to  be  particularly  dull  fellows.  They  have 
a  place  in  advertisements  of  men’s  suits  and  over¬ 
coats,  and  they  look  well  on  the  screen.  But  put 
in  society  they  are  usually  dumb.  I  think  I  have 
known  only  four  of  the  tall  slim  chaps  who  have 
any  personality;  and  of  these,  three  would  be  de¬ 
barred  from  hero-acting.  For  one  slept  with  his 
window  closed,  one  was  knee-sprung,  and  one  was 
smitten  with  premature  baldness. 

The  same  holds  true  with  stage  folks.  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  regular  play  house,  where  practice 
and  good  lines  from  someone  else  may  take  the 
place  of  the  faculty  of  entertainment  in  a  man. 

I  mean  rather  among  the  people  we  find  in  those 
happy-go-lucky  shows  for  tired  business  men 
where  the  lines  are  subject  to  change  without 
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notice,  and  where  the  cheery  entertainers  have  no 
plot  to  fall  back  upon. 

Here  the  handsome  youth  with  the  long  legs 
and  the  sunburnt  hair,  who  comes  out  in  a  next 
season's  dinner  suit  and  sings  sentimental  songs 
in  front  of  the  curtain,  is  tolerated  because  we 
know  the  scenery  must  be  shifted.  But  the  chap 
who  draws  the  laugh  and  sends  the  crowd  home 
happy  is  little  lop-eared  Bozzo,  with  the  bald  head 
and  the  bandy  legs,  who  tumbles  tumultuously 
through  the  play  and  finally  triumphs  over  the 
trombone  in  the  last  act. 

I  like  people  of  character  and  characteristics. 
And  because  of  this  I  am  often  driven  from  popu¬ 
lar  stories  to  something  better.  Mark  Sabre, 
Hutchinson’s  hero  in  “If  Winter  Comes,”  ap¬ 
peals  to  me.  He  is  real.  Why,  I  say,  here  is  a 
chap  that  I’d  like  to  know.  He  twists  his  brow 
and  thinks.  He  loves  his  books  and  keeps  them 
in  an  open  case  even  as  you  and  I.  He  calls  peo¬ 
ple  nick-names — High  Jinks  and  Low  Jinks,  Mrs. 
Rod,  Pole  or  Perch — and  plays  games  with 
himself  on  his  bicycle.  And  so  with  the  other 
characters — they  are  skilfully  touched — sketched 
by  their  actions  and  thoughts — Mrs.  Rod,  Pole  or 
Perch  looking  for  her  keys  or  wandering  about 
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the  house  at  unearthly  hours  and  heating  pans  of 
milk — Mr.  Fargus  trotting  about  like  a  terrier 
with  his  strapping  female  family  or  sitting  in  tre¬ 
mendous  cogitation  over  the  latest  chess  problem. 

So  with  Dickens’  characters — my  first  loves  in 
literature.  And  Legare,  the  hired  man  in  “Maria 
Chapdelaine” — Legare  who  worked  always  in  a 
Berserk  rage — who  would  have  at  a  stump,  and 
who  cursed  his  inanimate  adversaries  in  pictur¬ 
esque  language  as  he  struggled  with  them.  Or 
yet  J.  J.  Meldon  of  Birmingham’s  “Spanish 
Gold.”  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  his  looks 
— his  hair  was  probably  red — but  he  reasoned  de¬ 
lightfully  illogically  and  I  liked  him. 

The  hero  in  the  average  magazine  story  is  too 
much  hero.  He  is  so  perfect  physically  that  he 
is  bound  to  pose.  His  crisp  hair  is  against  him — 
and  to-day  crisp  hair  is  greatly  in  vogue  among 
story-heroes.  To  me  it  suggests  a  recent  singe, 
and  burnt  hair  always  makes  me  sea-sick* 

If  he  would  show  himself  to  be  a  little  bit 
human  I  should  read  about  him — he  would  inter¬ 
est  me  as  a  human  being.  If  every  two  weeks 
or  so  he  would  sneak  off  into  a  desert  place  and 
eat  onions* 


XII 


On  Getting  Acquainted  with  One’s  Self 


HERE  is  no  one  quite  so  interesting  to  one 


as  one's  self — if  only  one  can  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  No  one  exhibits  quite  so  many  little 
endearing  human  frailties  or  is  so  charitable  in 
condoning  those  frailties  as  one's  self ;  and  no 
one's  quips  are  so  piquant  or  puns  so  enjoyable 
as  are  those  one  digs  up  in  one’s  own  conscious¬ 
ness.  For  while  something  good  on  the  lips  of 
another  is  always  open  to  suspicion  of  paternity 
in  Punch  or  of  maternity  in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal ,  an  original  slant  coming  straight  from 
the  air  carries  with  it  the  element  of  surprise — 
and  a  vast,  wondering  joy  like  unto  the  joy  that 
the  mother  has  in  her  newly  born  child. 

But  how  many  of  us  really  get  acquainted  with 
our  original  self — with  the  ego  that  produces  this 
occasional  bright  one  ?  Too  often  we  go  on  think¬ 
ing  those  thoughts  that  have  been  taught  us,  and 
retailing  to  our  neighbours  those  ideas  that  we 
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have  grabbed  off  wholesale  from  our  favourite 
paper  or  magazine. 

This  is  the  great  game — the  deeper  penetra¬ 
tion,  the  hobnobbing  with  our  unstandardised 
self.  To  achieve  originality  in  thinking  we  must 
not  ascend  the  ladder  into  the  realms  of  higher 
education,  but  begin  rather  at  the  foot  of  the  lad¬ 
der  and  climb  down  into  our  sub-conscious  self. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  to  empty  our  mind  of  the 
things  that  we  think  matter — to  allow  our  brain 
to  run  itself  out  of  every-day  topics.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  do  we  really  find  out  what  we  have 
to  say  for  ourselves. 

Different  people  may  accomplish  this  object  in 
different  ways.  Some  like  DeQuincey,  drug  their 
active  brains  with  the  soothing  juice  of  the  poppy 
and  while  under  the  influence  of  its  gentle  admin¬ 
istrations  they  hatch  their  thoughts,  while  others 
do  their  real  thinking  after  an  hour  or  so’s  brood¬ 
ing  over  a  strong  old  briar.  But  the  average  man 
has  not  learned  to  make  use  of  these  instruments 
in  this  way  and  to  many  the  time  for  receiving 
original  ideas  or  plausible  solutions  for  their  day 
to  day  problems  is  in  the  hour  between  waking 
and  sleeping  that  comes  just  after  retiring  for  the 
night..  If  they  were  wise  enough  to  carry  a  pen- 
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cil  in  the  pocket  of  their  pyjamas,  with.which  to 
jot  down  these  things  on  the  wall,  the  world  might 
be  the  richer. 

One  of  my  good  friends  in  the  publishing  trade 
informed  me  recently  that  he  gets  in  his  best 
thinking  during  the  sermon  on  those  days  when 
his  wife  drags  him  off  to  church.  And  as  for 
myself,  I  have  found  that  nothing  can  equal  a 
long  railway  journey  for  this  purpose.  The  whole 
secret  seems  to  be  to  commune  with  one’s  self 
long  enough  to  find  what  one  really  has  under¬ 
neath  the  trash  that  ordinarily  lines  our  brain. 

I  am  particularly  keen  on  the  idea  of  a  train 
journey  as  an  opportunity  for  getting  acquainted 
with  myself.  On  setting  out,  I  usually  read  the 
paper  for  half  an  hour  or  so;  then  take  in  fifty 
miles  or  so  of  scenery;  then  thirty  pages  of  a 
book  or  magazine  and  a  little  more  scenery.  By 
this  time  I  am  getting  fed  up  with  reading  and 
with  admiring  nature,  and  am  at  last  thrown  upon 
my  own  resources  for  entertainment.  The  rush 
of  scenery  past  the  window  and  the  rumble  of  the 
wheels  seems  to  suggest  action  to  a  brain  that  is 
already  weary  of  ordinary  thinking,  and,  under 
the  stress  of  actual  necessity,  this  little  exercised 
part  of  the  anatomy  begins  to  come  into  action 
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and  before  I  can  get  it  stopped,  it  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  anywhere  from  one  to  a  dozen  new  ideas. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  means  through  which 
we  can  come  into  communication  with  ourselves, 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  adopting  it.  If  we  will 
but  make  a  move  towards  getting  acquainted  with 
ourselves  as  we  were  before  taking  on  our  cargo 
of  learning — with  the  real  “me”  that  is  different 
from  everyone  else — we  shall  be  met  more  than 
half  way  by  this  neglected  personality  that  is 
thundering  for  recognition.  And  we  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  our  originality. 
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THE  train  was  crowded,  so  I  shared  my  seat 
with  a  flabby-faced  minister  of  the  gospel 
with  catarrh.  It  was  early  October  and  the 
Laurentian  woods  flamed  red  and  green  and  gold 
like  the  fresh-preened  wing  of  a  tropic  bird. 
Great  skelps  of  riotous  colours  followed  each 
other  across  the  window  framed  screen,  pounding 
upon  bleak  northern  hearts  as  the  surf  pounds 
upon  a  rocky  headland.  Beauty  out-beautied  with 
every  train-length.  The  climax  came  as  a  soft 
green  glade,  set  well  up  on  a  knoll,  swept  into 
view — a  dance-floor  for  nymphs,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  in  court-martial  fashion  by  the  bril¬ 
liantly  uniformed  minions  of  nature.  A  master¬ 
piece,  it  moved  the  minister  to  speech.  “What  a 
wonderful  site  for  a  graveyard !”  he  said. 
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ON  a  beautiful  farm  in  the  district  of  Rouge- 
mont,  famed  for  its  Fameuse  apples  and  its 
hard  cider,  there  dwells  to  this  day  an  agricul¬ 
turist  who  is  a  lover  of  horse  flesh.  Despite  the 
figures  of  farm  management  experts  he  persists 
in  cluttering  up  his  quarter  section  with  flashy 
fillies  and  sturdy  stallions.  Where  three  horses 
would  cultivate  his  orchard  and  cart  his  fruit  to 
market  he  manages  to  get  along  with  thirteen; 
and  he  obstinately  refuses  to  discard  his  spanking 
pair  of  bays  in  favour  of  the  admittedly  more 
efficient,  if  more  noisy,  flivver. 

Queen  of  his  stable  is  Betty — aye,  and  Empress 
of  his  pasture  land  to  boot.  A  beautiful  coppery 
five-year-old,  her  mother  was  a  King’s  Plate  win¬ 
ner  and  her  paternal  parent  always  travelled  in 
a  cushioned  car  and  wore  bandages  on  his  ex¬ 
pensive  limbs.  And  although  the  farm  hands  are 
too  busy  with  their  work  to  give  her  any  atten¬ 
tion  other  than  a  weekly  rub  down  and  an  occa- 
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sional  carrot  or  apple  core,  Betty  always  carries 
a  skin  of  the  finest  satin,  the  temper  of  a  thor¬ 
oughbred,  and  the  heart  of  an  unspoiled  child. 

Of  all  the  words  that  I  can  find  in  my  diction¬ 
ary  “spurning”  is  the  only  one  that  is  applicable 
to  her  attitude  towards  the  earth  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  the  children  of  men.  When  she 
canters  across  the  pasture  field  her  dainty  feet 
titillate  the  grasses  but  leave  no  mark  in  the  sod : 
when  she  jumps  a  fence  or  clears  a  brook  she 
seems  a  very  Pegasus,  a  winged  creature.  Her 
head  is  habitually  carried  high ;  her  eyes  continu¬ 
ally  seek  new  ditches  to  leap,  new  worlds  to 
conquer. 

To  Betty  the  farm,  with  its  pasture  lands  and 
its  orchards,  its  corn  fields  and  its  meadows,  is 
the  universe.  And  in  this  domain  she  reigns 
supreme,  receiving  with  considerable  hauteur  the 
humble  homage  of  the  worshipping  Clydesdale 
colts  that  are  her  pasture  companions.  Betty  is 
the  chieftain  of  her  clan,  the  commander  of  her 
army.  She  sets  the  pace  in  every  game  of  follow 
the  leader;  when  they  play  at  hare  and  hounds 
Betty  is  the  hare.  And  never  had  leader  more 
willing  followers  than  the  feathery-legged 
drafters  that  make  up  her  band., 
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When,  with  head  and  tail  held  high,  she  scam¬ 
pers  across  the  hills  for  sheer  joy  of  living,  the 
Clydes  thunder  along  in  her  wake  with  shrill 
squeals  of  delight;  when  she  jumps  a  hedge  the 
Clydes  fling  themselves  at  it  as  a  football  “back” 
plunges  into  the  line  on  the  third  down  with  one 
yard  to  go ;  when  she  clears  in  one  mighty  soaring 
leap  the  fourteen  foot  brook  in  the  back  pasture 
together  with  the  stone  walls  that  guard  either 
side  of  it,  the  Clydes  heave  themselves  over  the 
first  wall  and  land  in  the  water  with  a  prodigious 
splash. 

Indirectly,  Betty  has  caused  the  destruction  of 
more  gates  and  rail  fences  than  will  suffice  for 
kindling  on  the  farm  of  her  owner  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation  at  least.  For 
while  she  walks  quietly  up  to  the  ordinary  six- 
barred  hurdle  that  stands  in  her  way  and  leaps  it 
easily,  gracefully,  the  Clydes  do  not  so.  With 
courageous  souls  and  bursting  hearts  they  hurl 
themselves  at  the  barrier  so  easily  crossed  by  their 
queen,  clear  it  with  their  front  feet  and  land  full 
upon  it  with  their  bellies.  The  result  is  a  splin¬ 
tering  crash  that  tears  apart  the  peaceful  rural 
atmosphere — and  another  gate  gone  west. 

So  on  her  triumphant  way  goes  Betty,  jumping 
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everything  in  sight;  and  forty  yards  in  her  rear 
follow  the  wreckers — beating  down  the  bushes, 
muddying  the  streams,  crushing  to  earth  the  care¬ 
fully  builded  fences  of  their  owner,  barking  their 
shins  with  equal  abandon  on  wall  and  hedge  row. 

Moral — Many  a  good  man  has  been  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  his  feet* 
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Cultivating  a  Taste  for  Olives 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  took  a  friend  to  a  rather 
decent  concert,  given  in  aid  of  one  of  the 
city  charities.  The  programme  consisted  of  a 
number  of  selections  from  the  works  of  some  of 
the  very  biggest  guns  in  the  world  of  music, 
which  were  rendered  (rather  well  I  thought)  by 
a  symphony  orchestra,  and  of  a  number  of  songs 
by  a  celebrated  tenor. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  expert  to  be  able  to  name 
off-hand  many  of  these  well-known  compositions 
when  I  hear  them  executed,  nor  yet  to  distinguish 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  between  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  various  masters,  but  I  can  at  least 
remember  whether  I  have  heard  a  particular 
selection  before  and  can  get  considerable  pleasure 
out  of  the  efforts  of  the  orchestra. 

But  with  my  friend  it  was  different.  He  ob¬ 
jected  to  everything  that  was  played  or  sung  dur¬ 
ing  the  concert.  He  said  he  could  not  ever  be 
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sure  when  the  orchestra  had  left  off  tuning  and 
when  it  began  to  play  this  darn  high-brow  stuff ; 
he  said  that  the  old  band  back  home  playing 
“Dixie”  made  twice  as  much  noise  and  furnished 
better  music  than  did  this  orchestra  and  did  not 
charge  anything  for  its  concerts. 

Then,  when  the  tenor  appeared,  my  friend 
went  on  objecting  in  a  very  aggrieved  tone,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  found  that  most  of  his  selections 
were  being  offered  in  Italian.  I  think  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  insulted  by  being  sung  to  in  a 
foreign  language  as  if  he  were  a  foreigner,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  commotion  caused  by  a 
small  dog  who,  sleeping  unsuspectedly  in  the  back 
of  the  hall,  awoke  in  time  to  hear  the  hysterical 
laughter  of  the  tenor  in  rendering  Canio’s  La¬ 
ment  from  “Pagliacci”  and  forthwith  set  up  a 
terrific  barking,  I  am  afraid  that  my  friend  would 
not  have  had  much  enjoyment  in  the  programme* 

The  trouble  was  that  his  musical  tastes  had  not 
been  developed  past  the  rudimentary  stages.  He 
could  appreciate  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  played 
with  variations,  but  Beethoven  was  to  him  a 
closed  book. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  with  good  books  and 
good  pictures  as  it  is  with  good  music.  We  must 
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learn  to  appreciate  them.  We  must  cultivate  a 
taste  for  them  as  we  had  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
olives.  No  one  had  ever  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
milk.  He  was  born  with  the  aptitude  for  that 
beverage  already  within  him.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  acquire  the  tastes  for  the  other  simple  foods. 
If  he  be  of  Jewish  parentage,  he  will  probably  be 
eating  leeks,  while  if  he  be  uncircumcised,  he  will 
probably  be  clamouring  for  pork  rinds,  before  he 
is  out  of  the  cradle.  But  for  some  of  the  more 
complicated  foods,  he  will  not  care  so  much  until 
he  has  eaten  them  two  or  three  times. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  school  of  thought  that 
would  reduce  everything  to  the  simplest,  that 
frowns  upon  the  introduction  of  a  third  food 
when  bread  and  cheese  would  suffice.  But  there 
is  this  to  be  remembered — that  sometimes  you 
may  not  be  at  a  bread  and  cheese  dinner  and  for 
your  own  comfort  it  is  as  well  to  have  tastes  cov¬ 
ering  a  slightly  wider  range  of  food ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  music  and  art. 

But  outside  of  the  instinct  for  self-preservation 
for  the  avoidance  of  physical  discomfort,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  olives  in  the  broadening  of  one’s  life  and 
the  increasing  of  one’s  capacity  for  enjoyment 
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through  these  sources  which  lie  outside  of  the 
tastes  with  which  one  may  be  born. 

In  the  field  of  art,  for  instance,  or  of  beauty 
as  it  appeals  to  the  eye  in  colour  or  form,  whether 
in  pictures  or  in  sculptures  or  in  the  great  out¬ 
doors,  there  is  a  whole  lot  to  be  developed  in  the 
tastes  of  most  of  us.  There  are  few  of  us,  I 
think,  who  are  not  struck  by  the  tender  greens 
of  the  bursting  foliage  in  spring  and  the  gor¬ 
geous  flame  of  the  autumn  woods,  but  with  a  little 
study  in  colours  and  in  line  arrangements  we 
might  be  able  to  take  these  ecstasies  with  us  into 
a  hundred  little  experiences  where  now  we  get 
a  couple  of  thrills  a  year.  Personally,  I  am  aware 
of  long  stretches  ahead  in  the  highway  of  the 
appreciation  of  art.  There  are  many  wonderful 
pictures  in  which  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  discern 
any  beauty ;  there  are  pleasing  schemes  of  indoor 
decoration  that  as  yet  keep  their  secret  locked 
from  me;  but  every  day  I  am  keeping  my  eyes 
open  for  wider  revelations  in  this  field  and  I  am 
reaping  each  year  a  more  bountiful  harvest  of 
enjoyment  from  my  sense  of  sight  than  I  was  able 
to  do  in  the  years  that  have  gone  before. 

In  the  field  of  literature  I  am  even  more  keenly 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  good  taste.  I  be- 
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lieve  in  reading  primarily  for  enjoyment,  but  we 
must  get  a  little  solid  stuff  in  as  well.  If  we  read 
nothing  but  what  is  easily  read,  we  shall  not  de¬ 
velop  any  more  than  would  a  child  who  is  never 
fed  anything  but  pie. 

I  know  people  who  read  a  tremendous  number 
of  books  in  a  year,  all  popular  romantic  novels, 
and  who  would  not  read  anything  so  “dry”  or 
so  “silly”  as  Dickens.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
I  would  wager  that  these  people  could  not  tell  me 
the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  books  they 
had  read,  let  alone  anything  about  the  books 
themselves. 

Now  I  would  not  decry  the  reading  of  popular 
novels.  By  all  means  read  them  if  you  get  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  them.  I  read  quite  a  few  myself 
when  I  can  borrow  them.  But  let  us  not  confine 
our  reading  to  these.  Let  us  get  variety  in  our 
reading. 

What  we  want  in  reading  is  a  balanced  ration. 
We  may  regard  our  popular  novels  as  roughages 
and,  as  such,  find  a  good  place  for  them  in  lighten¬ 
ing  up  a  ration  of  the  essay-concentrates.  The 
man  who  reads  nothing  but  dictionaries  and  ency¬ 
clopaedias  will  get  as  little  from  his  reading  as  the 
man  who  reads  nothing  but  Ford  jokes.  We 
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should  work  for  balance  in  our  reading,  and  give 
to  each  book  the  sort  of  attention  it  deserves.  As 
Bacon  has  it,  “some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested.  ” 

Speaking  of  books,  there  is  nothing  to  my  mind 
quite  so  companionable  as  a  goodly  shelf  of  well- 
thumbed  books.  I  like  to  think  of  books  as  our 
silent  friends.  And  as  with  friends  we  may  con¬ 
verse  or  smoke  a  quiet,  thoughtful  pipe  together, 
as  the  mood  strikes  us,  and  still  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  so  with  books  we  may  enjoy  their  pres¬ 
ence  even  when  we  are  not  reading  them. 

And  while  we  choose  our  books  for  what  we 
find  between  the  covers,  yet  for  the  sake  of  this 
factor  of  friendliness  it  helps  a  lot  to  have  them 
agreeably  bound.  I  do  not  mean  expensively 
bound,  but  rather  pleasing  to  the  eye — a  stiff, 
three-quarter  morocco  bound  book  is  as  congenial 
a  companion  as  a  chap  who  is  perpetually  in 
evening  dress.  And  even  as  our  sisters  may  often 
find  a  shade  in  gingham  that  will  show  off  a  rosy 
cheek  or  a  mop  of  golden  curl<>  to  remarkable 
advantage,  so  also  a  book  may  achieve  that  friend¬ 
liness  in  its  dress,  whether  it  be  in  a  twenty-five- 
cent  or  a  three-dollar  edition. 
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Of  all  the  hideous  things  that  we  are  likely 
to  be  confronted  with  in  our  journey  through  this 
vale  of  tears,  I  think  that  platoons  of  Scott  or 
Thackeray  in  buckram  or  fractional  morocco 
bindings  are  the  most  horrible — those  books  that 
attain  a  thickness  of  some  three  inches  and  stand 
in  long,  monotonous  rows  in  the  library  like  the 
rows  of  uncurtained  windows  in  a  prison  house. 
They  are  good  books,  but  frigid.  And  although 
they  may  impress  the  neighbours  with  the  erudi- 
tion  of  the  owner  (and  so  perhaps  fulfil  their 
task),  they  will  not  attract  the  true  bookman. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  not  have  the  impres¬ 
sion  go  forth  that  I  am  opposed  to  expensive 
bindings  on  books.  It  depends  on  the  book. 
Some  books  are  worthy  of  the  most  luxurious 
binding,  while  others  scarcely  merit  the  quarter 
yard  of  cloth  that  covers  their  nakedness.  But 
in  choosing  a  good  binding  for  a  good  book,  we 
should  avoid  ostentation  even  as  we  would  avoid 
garishness  in  choosing  our  furniture.  As  with 
furniture,  we  may  offend  good  taste  by  turning 
our  living-room  into  a  very  curiosity  shop  of  gilt 
chairs  and  French  mirrors,  or  achieve  a  home 
with  comfy  chairs  and  harmonious  hangings,  so 
with  books  we  may  clutter  up  our  book-shelves 
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with  a  formidable  array  of  “Masterpieces  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature"  in  tooled  morocco,  or 
we  may  people  them  with  those  little  loveable 
Oxford  Indian  paper  green  leather  editions  of 
Dickens  and  R.  L.  S.  that  invite  you  to  slip  them 
in  your  pocket  on  every  holiday. 

When  I  enter  a  house  and  see  a  row  of  books 
on  the  shelf,  I  know  I  am  in  safe  company. 
When  I  spy  among  them  some  of  the  works  of 
Dickens,  Borrow,  Mark  Twain,  Max  Beerbohm, 
Norman  Douglas,  Chesterton,  or  Morley,  I  look 
forward  to  a  pleasant  evening.  And  when  I  see 
the  aforementioned  favourites  worn  by  constant 
thumbing,  I  put  my  feet  on  the  damper  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  stay  “till  morning  doth  appear,"  for  I 
know  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  whale  of  a 
time.. 
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To  My  Son  B.  A.* 

TO-MORROW,  my  son,  you  will  receive  a 
parchment  that  will  certify  that  you  have 
applied  yourself  diligently  to  your  studies  during 
your  course  in  college.  It  will  probably  certify  to 
several  other  things  that  are  as  palpably  false,  but 
of  these  you  need  never  know,  for  your  diploma 
will  be  written  in  Latin.  And  when  you  have 
been  “capped”  you  will  be  hailed  by  your  Vice- 
Chancellor  as  a  potential  Moses — as  a  marked 
man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  leader  of  men,  a 
distributor  of  culture.  You  will  be  told  over  and 
over  again  that  you  are  going  out  into  the  world.. 
Earnestly  gowned  speakers  will  inform  you  that 
you  are  about  to  come  face  to  face  with  life's 
responsibilities.  You  will  be  adjured  to  meet 
these  responsibilities  more  than  halfway,  to  do 
your  duty,  to  be  a  leader  in  your  community — and 
in  general  bombarded  with  pretty  up-lift  speeches.; 
It  will  be  a  great  day.  Men  will  be  proud  of 

*  A  pretty  fiction — I  have  no  son. 
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their  sons.  And  a  few  women  will  weep  when 
they  see  “their  Willie”  tottering  off  the  platform 
with  his  little  tin  can  tucked  under  his  arm. 

But  despite  all  that  your  convocation  speakers 
may  say,  the  occasion  of  your  graduation  is  not 
an  event  comparable  to  birth,  marriage,  death. 
One  may  go  through  life  without  a  university 
degree,  while  to  live  without  having  first  been 
born  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  one  may  toss 
one’s  diploma  into  a  trunk  and  forget  about  it, 
but  the  partner  of  one’s  marriage  ceremony  is  not 
so  easily  shaken;  one  may,  if  one  likes  university 
life,  proceed  to  further  degrees,  while  death  is 
something  that  can  be  enjoyed  but  once  in  a  life¬ 
time. 

True,  you  have  come  to  the  place  where  you 
must  shift  for  yourself.  Your  age  of  innocence 
in  money  matters  has  come  to  an  end,  and  none 
too  soon  either.  But  so  far  as  going  out  into  the 
world  and  all  the  rest  of  it  is  concerned,  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  college  man  who  has  not  been  out 
in  the  world  before  graduation — indeed  most  men 
that  I  have  known  have  been  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  world  at  the  time  of  their  gradua¬ 
tion  than  have  the  doctors  of  philosophy  who 
offer  such  sententious  advice  on  this  occasion. 
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To  My  Son  B.  A. 

Advice  is  expected  at  this  time,  however,  so  as 
it  costs  but  little,  and  if  unfollowed  can  do  no 
harm  to  the  recipient,  I  am  relieving  my  soul  and 
attempting  to  make  up  for  any  parental  duties 
that  I  may  have  neglected  in  the  past  by  jotting 
down  a  few  hints  for  your  guidance. 

First:  be  chary  of  accepting  advice  from  any¬ 
one.  I  know  a  man  who  when  he  was  young 
formed  the  habit  of  seeking  the  advice  of  his 
father  before  embarking  upon  any  undertaking. 
He  began  by  consulting  with  his  progenitor  upon 
the  advisability  of  beginning  the  haying  before  or 
after  the  twelfth  of  July.  He  used  to  ask  whether 
he  should  hitch  one  horse  or  two  in  the  trap  when 
he  was  going  to  town.  He  always  discussed  with 
his  mother  the  problem  of  rubbers  before  going 
out  of  the  house.  He  accosted  passers-by  to  get 
their  opinions  on  the  weather  probabilities.  To¬ 
day  he  is  almost  incapable  of  making  a  decision 
for  himself.  His  father  is  now  old  and  conserva¬ 
tive — and  he  is  young  and  conservative,  which  is 
something  vastly  worse.  What  he  will  do  when 
his  father  dies  I  do  not  know.  He  may  find  life 
too  uncertain  without  his  advisor  and  so  follow 
him  to  the  grave — but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what 
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course  he  should  pursue  under  the  circumstances, 
in  which  case  he  may  linger  on  forever  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  The  point  is  that  Siamese  twin- 
ships  must  always  be  regarded  as  dangerous, 
especially  if  the  twins  are  not  of  an  age. 

Second:  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  cowed  by 
your  inheritance.  Too  many  will  remind  you  of 
your  duty  to  society — of  the  strings  that  are 
attached  to  a  culture  and  to  traditions  that  were 
handed  on  to  you  without  your  consent.  To  you 
have  been  held  up  the  shining  examples  of  men, 
who  in  like  circumstances  to  yourself  rose  to 
heights — men  who  now  wear  four-inch  collars. 

But  the  mere  accident  of  birth  should  not  ruin 
your  chances  of  happiness.  Just  because  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  born  the  son  of  a  farmer  does  not 
necessarily  predestine  you  to  a  position  of  emi¬ 
nence  as  a  cabinet  minister  or  as  a  captain  of 
finance.  The  mere  fact  that  you  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  your  education  in  a  little  red  school-house 
that  lacked  paint  lays  upon  you  no  obligation  to 
become  successful,  or  to  invite  others  to  do  so. 
The  winning  of  a  medal  or  so  in  your  under¬ 
graduate  studies,  and  the  carrying  off  of  a  degree 
in  Arts — these  things  do  not  necessarily  condemn 
you  to  live  up  to  the  hopes  of  your  professors  nor 
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to  the  prophecies  of  your  home  paper.  It  is  your 
good  fortune  that  you  are  not  a  Presbyterian — 
you  still  have  a  chance  under  the  doctrine  of  free 
will. 

Third:  strive  to  become  an  apostle  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  self-expression.  You  have  had  your  course 
in  college.  Now  forget  it — or  at  least  that  part 
of  it  that  was  made  up  of  formulae.  Your  train¬ 
ing  was  in  thinking,  not  in  remembering.  The 
world  is  filled  with  college  men  who  were  not 
given  this  advice.  And  they  go  about  governing 
their  lives  by  the  precepts  learned  from  the  lips 
of  men  who  have  never  made  a  successful  specula¬ 
tion,  nor  set  the  dogs  abarking,  nor  sat  in  the 
front  row  at  a  musical  revue.  Their  ideas  are 
standardised ;  their  thoughts  are  semi-ready ;  and 
should  their  brains  ever  break  down  they  could 
get  new  parts  at  any  Ford  Service  Station.: 
These  are  the  men  who  take  seriously  the  words 
of  the  dusty  dons  when  they  tell  them  of  the 
responsibilities  that  attach  themselves  to  one's 
parchment.  These  are  the  men  who  marry  and 
bring  up  correctly  dressed  families,  and  in  turn 
send  them  into  the  liberal  professions.  And  their 
whole  generation  becomes  a  generation  of  re¬ 
spected  members  of  their  communities,  and  have 
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their  names  inscribed  on  memorial  windows  in 
country  churches. 

If  this  is  your  ideal  go  to  it.  It  will  give  me 
much  happiness  to  think  that  I  shall  have  a  son 
as  respectable  as  his  father.  But  if  your  ideal  is 
something  different,  then  rid  yourself  of  the 
bugaboo  of  your  duty  to  humanity  that  follows 
upon  the  presentation  of  parchment  and  go  in  for 
what  you  really  want  to  do — whether  it  be  farm¬ 
ing  or  chimney  sweeping,  buck  dancing  or  law, 
evangelical  work  or  “hitting  the  ties.”  You  will 
do  best  what  you  enjoy  doing,  and  it  is  better  to 
be  a  successful  hobo  than  an  unhappy  church 
warden. 

Finally ,  my  son ,  be  truthful  but  neat .  Wear 
what  best  suits  you  whether  others  are  wearing  it 
or  not.  Steer  clear  of  conventions  as  much  as 
possible.  Conventions  are  for  the  conventional, 
for  the  factory-made,  for  the  crowd.  They 
dwarf  thinkers.  Fight  always  against  popular 
prejudices,  overthrow  popular  idols,  and  prick  the 
bubbles  of  the  smugnesses  of  majorities.  You 
will  find  that  there  is  great  fun  to  be  had  in  these 
occupations.  Be  not  led  away  by  vain  show.  Be 
merry,  but  keep  the  family  name  out  of  the  police 
court  records  as  much  as  you  can.  Have  a  stand 
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on  religion  and  on  politics.  Give  Shakespeare  a 
place  of  honour  on  your  bookshelf;  carry  your 
prayerbook  in  your  pocket ;  and  see  that  Hoyle  is 
always  at  your  right  hand.  So  shall  you  always 
be  prepared — and  meet  smilingly  the  world  that 
will  welcome  you  to-morrow. 
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The  City  That  Walled  Itself  In 

“Though  thou  should’ st  bray  a  fool  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him.” — Prov.  xxvii,  22. 

IN  a  fruitful  valley  in  China  was  a  prosperous 
little  city  filled  with  industrious  Chinks,  who 
ate  their  rice  and  sipped  their  tea  with  gladness. 
And  although  some  there  were  who  were  masters 
and  some  who  were  their  servants,  yet  none  was 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  a  rickshaw,  and  none 
but  had  a  well-stocked  larder  and  a  red-and-yellow 
gown  to  wear  on  feast  days. 

For  many  moons  they  had  lived  at  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  having,  indeed,  little  to  do  with 
them  except  when  they  fared  forth  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  market  in  search  of  a  fan,  for  they  grew 
their  own  rice  and  tea,  and  with  the  exception  of 
fans  all  the  necessities  of  life  were  sold  in  their 
own  market  place. 

Now  the  Lord  High  Muckamuck  of  the  city 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Fou  Hu  Yun*  His  posL 
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tion  corresponded  to  that  of  our  mayor,  and  he 
occupied  it  because  he  could  eat  more  rice  at  a 
sitting  than  could  anyone  else  in  the  city.  Fou 
Hu  Yun  loved  his  borough  and  it  grieved  him  sore 
to  see  his  people  go  to  neighbouring  towns  to  buy 
fans.  Many  a  time  and  oft  as  he  pillowed  his 
head  at  night  on  his  block  of  wood  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  his  country,  did  he  rack  his  brains  for  a 
scheme  to  lure  a  fan-maker  to  his  city,  but  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  feasible  nature  occurred  to  him. 

About  this  time  there  arrived  in  the  city,  a 
stranger  who  desired  speech  with  its  rulers.  His 
robe  was  of  sky  blue  silk  with  dragons  wrought 
thereon  in  thread  of  gold  and  his  queue  was  four 
feet  long.  He  was  evidently  an  important  per¬ 
sonage,  so  the  Lord  High  Muckamuck  called  to¬ 
gether  his  merchant  princes,  the  owner  of  the 
chop-suey  place,  and  the  tea  merchant,  and  the 
rice  dealer,  and  the  laundryman,  and  the  seller  of 
silks  and  sandals, — all  these  called  he  to  meet 
with  him  and  to  hear  the  words  of  the  stranger, 
for  they  were  his  councillors. 

And  when  they  had  been  given  tea  and  were 
squatted  on  the  floor  of  the  council  hall,  the  man 
with  the  blue  robe  arose  and  said,  “Greetings  I 
bring  to  you,  O  children  of  the  morning — Greet- 
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ings  and  good  tidings.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say 
and  give  ear  to  this  plan  which  I  shall  presently 
unfold  to  you  and  so  shall  great  prosperity  come 
to  your  city. 

“First,  you  must  build  a  great  wall  about  your 
city  so  that  no  one  can  enter  save  at  one  gate  only. 
And  on  that  gate  you  must  set  a  guard,  who  will 
see  that  nothing  is  brought  into  the  city  that  can 
be  bought  inside.  Then  shall  your  merchants  be 
able  to  set  the  price  of  their  wares  much  higher 
than  they  are  now  and  so  advance  the  wages  of 
their  servants.  Then  shall  your  city  come  into  a 
golden  age,  for  everyone  will  be  receiving  much 
more  than  he  does  at  this  present.” 

And  the  Lord  High  Muckamuck  and  all  the 
merchant  princes  cried  “Attaboy!”  and  clapped 
their  hands. 

And  the  friend  of  the  people  spake  farther  and 
said,  “I  am  Blue  Moon,  a  fan-maker,  and  I  have 
heard  that  in  all  your  beautiful  city  there  is  not  a 
fan  for  sale.  Now  your  city  is  poorly  located 
from  a  fan-maker’s  standpoint.  The  wood  for 
the  handles  must  be  carried  18  li  on  the  backs  of 
coolies  whose  feet  will  be  cut  on  your  stony  roads, 
and  paper  here  costs  double  what  it  does  in  the 
towns  nearer  the  coast.  Nevertheless,  if  you  will 
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build  this  wall  and  so  permit  no  one  to  bring  fans 
into  the  city  from  other  markets,  I  will  set  up  a 
fan  factory  in  this  place  so  that  no  hand  in  all  the 
city  need  go  fanless.” 

And  the  merchant  princes  were  pleased  with 
his  words  and  cried,  “Hear  him,  hear  him!” 

And  when  Blue  Moon  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking,  Fou  Hu  Yun  arose  and  thanked  him  in 
the  name  of  his  city.  With  many  words  did  he 
thank  him,  calling  down  blessings  upon  the  bones 
of  his  ancestors  and  in  general  slathering  him 
with  soft  soap.  And  he  caused  his  cook  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  bowl  of  soup  for  his  guest  made  from  the 
gizzards  of  young  frogs,  and  presented  him  a  free 
site  for  his  fan  factory. 

And  on  the  morrow  Fou  Hu  Yun  called  to¬ 
gether  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  workmen  of  the 
city,  and  he  shewed  unto  them  his  plan  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  prosperity  by  building  a  wall  about 
the  city.  And  when  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the 
workmen  threw  their  slippers  into  the  air  and 
hugged  every  man  his  neighbour.  And  Hop  Sam 
Quick,  the  head  of  the  labour  union,  answered 
and  said,  “Your  idea  of  higher  wages  hath  a 
sweet  sound  in  the  ears  of  your  servants,  O  Lord 
High  Muckamuck.  So  up  with  the  wall,  and  to 
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heck  with  poverty/'  And  all  the  people  nodded 
their  pigtails  and  said  “Ki-yi,  ki-yi 

So  they  built  a  great  wall  about  the  city.  Of 
stones  and  mortar  did  they  build  it  and  left  no 
opening  save  one  gate  only.  And  at  that  gate 
they  set  on  guard  One  Lung,  a  man  noted  for  the 
hideousness  of  his  yells.  Him  they  equipped  with 
horns  and  painted  his  face  horribly  so  that  he 
should  discourage  pedlars  from  entering  the  city. 
And  there  was  nothing  allowed  to  come  in 
through  the  gate  that  could  be  bought  inside, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Blue  Moon,  the  fan- 
maker. 

And  when  the  wall  had  been  completed  Yo 
Nigh,  the  owner  of  the  chop-suey  place,  called 
unto  him  his  faithful  servants,  and  said,  “To¬ 
day  is  a  new  order  ushered  into  our  city,  an  era 
of  prosperity.  Now  that  the  wall  has  been  built 
to  prevent  rogues  from  stealing  the  trade  of 
honest  men  I  have  increased  the  price  of  chop- 
suey  from  seven  cash  to  fourteen  a  bowl,  so  that 
your  pay  envelopes  may  be  made  fat.  No  longer 
are  your  wages  ioo  cash  a  week,  but  150."  And 
they  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground  and 
thanked  him  and  went  their  way  back  to  the 
dining-room  with  joy. 
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Likewise  instructed  Fan  Quay  a  Gong,  the  rice 
dealer,  his  servants,  that  they  should  straightway 
charge  two  candareen  for  a  sheng  of  rice  that  had 
formerly  cost  but  one,  and  to  their  great  delight 
he  increased  the  wages  of  his  men  from  two-and- 
a-half  mace  (320  cash)  a  month  to  tiao  (480 
cash). 

And  so  did  old  Hu  Chaw,  the  tea  merchant, 
and  Sing  Sing,  the  seller  of  silks  and  sandals,  and 
Jim  Lee,  the  laundryman.  All  pf  them  doubled 
the  prices  of  their  wares  and  increased  the  emolu¬ 
ment  of  their  servants  50  per  cent.  And  great 
joy  was  upon  the  city,  for  never  had  so  much 
money  been  handled  by  the  common  people.  And 
the  workmen  builded  a  great  bonfire  in  honor  of 
Fou  Hu  Yun,  under  whom  the  city  had  achieved 
such  great  prosperity. 

Now  in  all  the  city  there  was  no  heart  so  glad 
as  that  of  Fou  Hu  Yun  on  the  day  when  the  wages 
of  his  people  soared.  For  he  wished  that  his 
people  might  be  the  happiest  in  all  the  land,  and 
with  their  increasing  wages  such  a  consummation 
seemed  not  far  off.  Every  morning  he  patted 
himself  on  the  back  and  offered  up  thanksgiving 
at  his  favourite  pagoda  for  that  the  gods  had  seen 
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fit  to  bless  the  people  of  his  city  while  he  was  in 
office. 

But  after  a  time  he  began  to  be  troubled.  For 
things  were  not  turning  out  right.  Prosperity 
had  come  to  his  city,  but  to  the  few  rather  than 
to  the  many.  The  merchants  waxed  wealthy, 
builded  them  fine  houses  and  dressed  in  silks  of 
wondrous  hues,  but  the  workingmen  seemed  to 
be  in  difficulties. 

Now  about  this  time  there  arose  one  Sum  Sens, 
who  set  up  a  soap  box  in  the  market  place  and 
said,  “How  long  shall  we  go  on  half-rations,  O 
Crossopterygian  Ganoids,  when  our  wages  might 
buy  us  food  a-plenty  if  we  but  throw  our  gates 
open  and  go  out  where  rice  may  be  had  for  one 
candareen  a  sheng  instead  of  two  as  we  pay  at 
this  present,  and  where  the  cost  of  tea  is  a  mere 
trifle.” 

But  the  people  would  not  heed  his  counsels. 
“Fool!”  said  they  to  him,  “Are  not  our  wages 
barely  enough  to  support  life  now?  And  if  we 
allow  other  wares  to  come  into  the  city  shall  we 
not  thereby  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  wages  we 
now  receive  ?” 

And  they  stoned  him  with  great  stones  so  that 
he  died. 
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As  time  went  on  the  merchants  grew  more  and 
more  in  wealth,  but  the  masses  grew  more  and 
more  destitute.  And  when  the  merchants  saw 
the  destitution  of  their  servants,  they  said  to  one 
another,  “The  lower  classes  must  indeed  be  vastly 
improvident.  They  are  not  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs.  Let  us,  therefore,  offer  them 
rice  if  they  will  sell  themselves  to  us  as  slaves.” 

And  when  they  had  made  this  generous  offer 
the  people  accepted.  “For,”  said  they,  “it  is  bet¬ 
ter  that  we  eat  the  rice  of  bondage  than  starve  as 
free  men.”  So  they  sold  themselves  as  slaves. 

Now  all  this  was  a  source  of  great  distress  to 
Fou  Hu  Yun,  the  Lord  High  Muckamuck,  for  to 
achieve  prosperity  within  a  wall  seemed  a  simple 
matter.  Many  nights  did  he  lie  awake  lost  in 
perplexity  at  the  impoverishment  of  his  subjects 
by  the  granting  of  higher  wages.  And  on  the 
day  that  his  people  sold  themselves  into  slavery 
he  uttered  a  piercing  yell,  and  with  foam-flecked 
lips  and  eyes  slanting  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
he  rushed  through  the  gate  of  the  city  and 
cantered  away  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Siberia. 
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THERE  is  in  most  of  us  a  hankering  after  big 
game,  and  it  is  this  trait  in  our  character 
that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  our  delight  in  stalk¬ 
ing  the  elusive  choo-choo.  The  man  who  finds 
pleasure  in  squirrel  shooting  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  bagging  of  a  street  car ;  but  for  us  who 
are  of  the  more  adventurous  fraternity,  who  were 
born  with  a  burning  desire  to  lay  low  the  Kings 
of  the  jungles,  forests  and  waters,  and  who  from 
boyhood  have  dreamed  of  harpooning  whales,  of 
lugging  home  the  skins  of  leopards,  and  of  fash¬ 
ioning  canes  from  the  hides  of  “rhinos” — nothing 
less  than  an  express  will  suffice.  With  a  train 
there  is  a  certain  dash,  a  breathless  simulation  of 
pressing  engagements  behind  the  beyond,  and  a 
fatalistic  rush  as  of  stars  in  their  courses  that 
makes  the  capture  of  this  monster  seem  an  heroic 
and  altogether  desirable  thing. 

But  great  as  must  be  the  appeal  of  train-catch¬ 
ing  to  everyone  of  sporting  blood,  I  think  that  it 
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is  to  the  disciples  of  Isaak  Walton  that  it  brings 
the  keenest  joy,  for  the  sport  coincides  more 
nearly  with  their  favourite  than  with  any  other. 
There  is  the  bait  to  be  secured,  the  watchful  wait¬ 
ing,  the  skilful  hooking  of  the  victim  at  the 
propitious  moment,  the  convulsive  jerk  of  the 
hooked  monster  that  may  lose  us  our  prize  if  our 
hold  be  insecure,  and  the  same  vacant  feeling 
following  the  loss  of  a  desirable  specimen — and 
where  is  the  escaped  specimen  of  either  species 
that  was  not  a  desirable  one? 

And  as  in  the  fishing  fraternity  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  systems  and  the  equipment  used  and 
upheld  by  the  hopeful  enticers  and  to  diagnose 
from  these  symptoms  the  temperament  of  the 
operator,  so  in  the  systems  followed  by  different 
commuters  in  the  capture  of  the  wary  suburban 
is  to  be  found  a  rich  field  for  speculation. 

Some  stick  to  the  good  old  net.  They  get  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  they  may  make 
sure  of  the  8.06.  Thirty  minutes  before  the 
advertised  hour  of  departure  these  sure-thing 
gamblers  light  their  morning  cigar  and  begin  to 
pace  the  platform.  They  are  constantly  haunted 
by  the  dread  that  the  time-table  may  be  changed 
without  notice. 
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Next  come  the  Heads  of  Departments  who 
believe  in  dew-worms  and  use  a  floater.  They 
are  never  rushed,  but  they  never  miss.  Rising 
each  morning  at  7.15  they  dress  carefully,  break¬ 
fast  substantially,  and  pansy  in  button  hole  they 
arrive  at  the  station  precisely  at  8.04,  so  that  they 
have  ample  time  for  the  purchase  of  a  paper  and 
the  exchange  of  weather  prognostications  with 
their  fellow  commuters. 

And  then  as  the  black  mass  of  the  8.06  bears 
down  like  some  dread  judgment  upon  the  little 
crowd  at  the  station,  over  the  hilltops  and  around 
the  corners  dash  the  fly-fishers — the  cheerful  idi¬ 
ots  who  listen  for  the  whistle  before  .quitting  their 
beds  and  who  race  down  the  pike  like  so  many 
comets  with  tie-ends,  coat-tails,  garden  gates  and 
screen  doors  streaming  after  them  in  their 
meteoric  flight  through  space. 

Personally,  I  usually  aim  for  the  last  car.  I 
refuse  to  regard  the  catching  of  trains  as  either  a 
duty  or  a  business,  preferring  rather  to  consider 
it  a  real  sport.  I  try  to  give  the  train  every  pos¬ 
sible  chance,  and  then  nab  it  just  as  it  is  about  to 
make  its  escape. 

My  method  is  something  on  this  wise:  I  look 
at  my  watch,  and  note  that  it  is  1 1.18  a.m«  “The 
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very  thing,”  I  say.  “There  is  a  train  for  town  at 
11.20.  I  shall  have  a  try  for  it,”  and  off  I  bolt 
with  the  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood  following 
noisily  after.  If  I  make  my  train  I  have  achieved 
a  lasting  happiness,  and  I  gasp  and  gloat  all  the 
way  to  town  over  my  scanty  breath  and  good 
fortune.  If  I  miss  it,  I  take  the  first  one  that 
comes  along  going  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
my  opponents  score  one  point. 

If  I  note  that  I  have  ten  minutes  to  spare,  I 
at  once  lose  all  desire  to  go  to  town  and  decide  to 
put  in  the  day  pottering  about  the  house.  And 
then  after  I’ve  pottered  about  for  seven  and  a  half 
minutes,  I  suddenly  change  my  mind  and  decide 
to  go  to  town  after  all.  And  as  an  extra  hazard 
I  determine  to  change  into  flannels  or  to  wear 
brogues  today. 

This  gives  my  friends  great  pain.  They  always 
want  to  know  why  I  can’t  start  out  in  time  instead 
of  endangering  the  lives  of  little  children  in  my 
final  hundred  yards  sprint.  They  point  out  that 
running  for  trains  is  undignified — that  no  one 
ever  heard  of  King  George  or  President  Coolidge 
running  for  a  train.  They  tell  me  that  it  is  an 
unhealthful  pursuit — that  some  day  I  shall  drop 
dead  on  the  steps  or  miss  a  dinner.  They  say 
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that  it  is  unbusinesslike — that  men  who  have 
reached  the  top  were  always  on  time  for  trains. 

And  when  they  have  finished,  I  excuse  myself 
and  dash  off  and  catch  a  train* 
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There’s  something  I  can’t  understand  about  paint — 

It  never  is  found  in  its  place : 

It  should  be  on  fences  and  barns — but  it  ain’t, 

While  my  aunt  has  it  smeared  on  her  face. 

— Sam  Ray. 

PAINT  has  for  many  years  been  used  mainly 
for  two  purposes — to  beautify  and  to  pre¬ 
serve.  Besides  these  uses  artists  have  employed 
paints  more  or  less  successfully  for  water-proof¬ 
ing  canvas  and,  during  the  past  few  years,  for 
“camouflaging”  purposes,  this  latter  including  the 
“futurist”  type  of  painting  and  decorating,  as 
well  as  the  better  known  schemes  of  protective 
colouring  used  in  war  work.  But  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  of  these  purposes  our  modern 
maidens  have  in  mind  in  their  systems  of  facial 
decoration. 

I  am  not  a  married  man,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  forgiven  if  I  occasionally  glance  at  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fair  sex  I  meet  from  time  to  time,  but 
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I  must  confess  that  some  of  the  faces  which  come 
under  my  observation  are  more  calculated  to 
inspire  astonishment  than  admiration  in  one 
whose  ideas  of  beauty  have  been  more  or  less 
formed  through  a  study  of  nature.  Now  I  do  not 
say  that  my  own  face  would  not  stand  improving, 
although  when  not  cluttered  up  with  whiskers  it 
has  frequently  excited  favourable  comment.  But 
I  agree  with  Irvin  Cobb  when  he  says,  “We 
should  allow  the  bloom  of  youth  to  show  in  our 
faces  as  long  as  we  have  any  left  to  show.” 

When  a  girl  covers  up  the  freckles  on  her  nose 
she  loses  something  of  her  individuality,  and 
girls  with  ready-made  complexions,  instead  of 
being  individualistic  may  be  classed  in  broad 
groups  like  trade  unions,  according  to  the  brand 
of  powder  they  use.  Soon  we  shall  have  our 
young  men  falling  in  love,  not  with  Mary  or 
Edith,  but  with  the  “Djer  Kiss”  crowd  or  the 
“Jonteels.”  Instead  of  writing  little  love  sonnets 
comparing  Mary’s  cheeks  to  a  half-blown  rose, 
we  shall  have  them  writing  odes  to  their  favourite 
talcum. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  observant  can  walk  along 
the  streets  of  any  of  our  cities  without  marvelling 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  complexions  of  some  of 
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our  maidens.  Whether  these  pseudo-painters  do 
their  art  work  in  the  cellar  instead  of  the  garret, 
or  whether  they  merely  forget  to  block  in  the  first 
sketchy  working  drawing,  I  do  not  know,  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  city  com¬ 
plexions  prove  to  be  very  unevenly  smeared  on 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  light  of  day — very. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  my  readers  think 
that  painted  faces  are  altogether  confined  to  the 
city,  although  it  is  usually  the  city  girl  who  is  in 
greatest  need  of  cosmetics.  You  find  them  every¬ 
where,  even  in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms.  But 
why?  The  girls  surely  cannot  be  using  paint  for 
its  beautifying  properties.  If  so,  they  fail  in  their 
purpose.  For  who  shall  say  that  a  red-and-white 
combination  face  fashioned  after  the  example  of 
the  clown  at  a  circus  is  an  improvement  upon 
nature — much  less  the  purplish  tint  we  sometimes 
meet  with.  And  as  a  complexion  preservative 
paint  is  very  good  for  wagon  wheels.  We  are, 
therefore,  left  but  one  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
powder-puff — camouflage.  One  would  wonder, 
however,  that  ladies  would  not  tire  of  perpetually 
wearing  a  mask.  Perhaps  it  was  a  woman  who 
had  tired  of  such  who  cried  out: 
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'‘I  would  by  myself, 

But  where,  oh,  where 
Can  that  myself  be  found?” 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  “under  the  talcum.” 

As  a  bachelor  I  frequently  ask  myself,  may  not 
there  be  some  sinister  meaning  in  this  practice  of 
the  maidens?  Indians  used  to  paint  their  faces 
before  starting  out  on  the  warpath.  In  China, 
one  of  the  most  important  “preparedness”  meas¬ 
ures  for  a  war  consists  in  painting  the  face  into 
hideous  patterns,  and  in  some  cases  garnishing  it 
with  horns — and  it  is  said  that  a  dozen  men  well 
equipped  along  these  lines  may  overturn  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  set  up  a  monarchy  or  a  republic  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Chinese  Empire.  Painting  is  also 
indulged  in  by  the  Zulu  warriors  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  fame,  by  the  man-eating  Zapps  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  and  (according  to  the  author  of  “Typee”) 
by  the  fighters  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  a 
pretty  general  rule  that  paint  on  the  face  presages 
battle.  So  when  I  go  visiting  and  see  a  young 
lady  approaching  with  an  enamelled  face,  I  say, 
“My  soul,  be  on  thy  guard.”  And  I  let  myself 
down  from  the  parlour  window  as  silently  as 
possible  and  escape  by  the  back  lane* 
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Nor  am  I  the  only  male  who  feels  thus  on 
the  question.  “Alpha  of  the  Plough,”  an  English 
writer  of  our  own  day,  has  a  delightful  little  essay 
on  the  painted  face.  Alpha  goes  visiting  an  old 
friend  of  his,  on  whom  he  has  not  called  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  finds  that  the  O.  F.’s  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  he  used  to  hold  on  his  knee,  and  to 
whom  he  was  wont  to  tell  fairy  tales,  has  grown 
into  a  young  woman  and  acquired  an  artificial 
complexion.  He  had  looked  forward  to  greeting 
the  little  maid  in  true  Biblical  fashion,  but  the 
paint  gave  him  pause.  He  does  not  give  the 
psychological  reasons  for  such  repulsion,  but  it 
probably  had  to  do  with  the  disastrous  results 
that  follow  the  disregard  of  a  “wet  paint”  sign* 
At  any  rate,  it  made  a  difference  in  his  feelings 
toward  her,  “for,”  said  he,  “Pd  have  as  soon 
thought  of  whistling  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  as  of  kissing  my  one-time  little  friend.” 
And  he  was  probably  right.  We  have  many  in¬ 
stances  on  the  farm  of  calves  dying  of  lead 
poisoning  from  licking  paint  which  is  not  quite 
dry,  and  the  same  fate  might  have  overtaken 
Alpha — though,  other  things  being  equal,  a  man 
might  as  well  die  that  way  as  any  other* 
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SOME  day  in  winter,  when  it  is  too  snowy  to 
go  out,  and  when  coal  strikes  have  been  set¬ 
tled  so  that  we  may  make  it  comfortable  inside, 
I  shall  gather  about  me  papers  and  pens  and  write 
a  book  on  popular  fallacies.  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  such  a  work  unless  one  were  assured 
of  conditions  that  would  provide  plenty  of  time 
for  its  writing.  For  the  number  of  popular 
beliefs  that  are  fallacious  is  very  large.  In  fact, 
to  the  thoughtful  it  must  always  be  a  source  of 
wonder  that  the  public  should  be  able  to  learn  so 
many  half-truths,  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  so 
few  theories  that  would  stand  up  when  put  to  the 
test. 

But  while  I  cannot  at  this  time  hope  to  deal 
with  fallacies  in  general,  there  is  one  that  has 
recently  been  forced  upon  my  attention  that  I 
cannot  help  treating,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  extraordinary  popularity.  This  is  the  mis¬ 
taken  but  irradicable  belief  in  the  popular  mind 
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that  things  are  what  they  seem,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  people  are  what  they  appear  to  be. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  will  be  what  they  appear  to  be,  or 
appear  to  be  what  they  are,  when  all  experience 
goes  to  show  that  they  will  take  great  pains  to  do 
just  the  opposite.  Where  is  the  fifteen-dollar 
clerk  who,  when  he  takes  his  two  weeks’  holidays 
in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside,  does  not  put  on  a 
bit  of  dog  and  endeavour  to  look  the  part  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man  of  business?  Where  is  the  woman 
who  when  going  out  into  society  will  not  first 
spend  long  hours  before  her  dressing  table  re¬ 
arranging  her  face  and  her  eyebrows,  and  in 
general  so  shifting  her  features  that  her  friends 
might  be  excused  if  they  failed  to  recognise  her? 
And  why  do  our  shop-girls  carry  their  luncheons 
in  camouflaged  music  rolls,  and  our  flat-dwellers 
sleep  on  the  reverse  side  of  an  upright  piano? 
The  answer  is  this :  man  is  born  to  pose — not  as 
himself,  but  as  somebody  else. 

Take,  for  example,  his  attitude  in  the  matter 
of  photographs.  Who  ever  saw  a  portrait  that 
showed  the  subject  exactly  as  he  would  appear  in 
real  life?  A  snap-shot  might  be  true  perhaps — a 
portrait  hardly  ever.  The  popular  conception  of 
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a  good  photograph  is  that  of  a  picture  in  which 
appears  a  handsome  face,  and  if  such  a  face  can¬ 
not  be  photographed  into  the  picture,  it  is 
painted  in. 

It  was  easier  to  see  through  this  picture-posing 
business  in  the  eighties  than  it  is  today.  Clamps 
were  used  in  those  days  and  ramrods  and  books 
and  whiskers — and  used  unblushingly.  Even  if 
the  grappling  irons  that  were  fastened  to  the  back 
of  the  victim’s  head  did  not  show,  they  cried  aloud 
from  the  portrait  in  <the  grim-set  mouth,  the 
knotted  cords  in  the  neck,  the  protruding  eyeball. 
And  the  books  and  Napoleonic  stands  of  farmers 
and  bridegrooms  were  as  transparent. 

Today  we  have  dropped  some  of  the  parapher¬ 
nalia,  but  before  we  are  photographed  we  are 
prettied  up  and  made  to  smile — or,  more  recent 
yet,  cast  down  our  eyes,  or  in  some  way  attain  an 
“interesting”  position.  Then  when  we  have  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  sitting  for  our  photograph, 
we  pick  out  the  most  flattering  proof,  and  pay  the 
photographer  some  more  to  retouch  the  plate 
decided  upon  until  the  pictures  that  are  the  end- 
product  of  this  process  look  not  like  us  but  like 
somebody  else.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  are  we 
satisfied. 
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Now  if  a  picture  has  any  purpose  it  should  be 
to  show  someone  or  something  as  he  is  or  it  is. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  found  in  the 
business  world,  where  a  man  may  sell  a  city  lot 
that  is  located  in  a  frog-pond  on  the  strength  of 
a  photograph  of  his  neighbour’s  property  on  the 
shore,  or  among  the  clients  of  a  matrimonial 
agency.  But  these  should  be  the  exceptions  that 
go  to  prove  the  rule.  Instead,  we  find  that  the 
exception  is  the  rule,  and  that  the  true  photograph 
in  which  are  shown  the  good-humoured  wrinkles 
that  Uncle  Joe  has  spent  so  long  in  collecting  is  a 
rarity. 

Misleading  photographs  are  in  vogue  in  the 
very  best  circles.  I  have  yet  to  see  in  any  of  our 
magazines  a  photo,  for  example,  of  Basil  King, 
our  well-known  novelist,  that  resembles  in  the 
slightest  Mr.  King.  Basil  King  is  a  celebrated 
novelist,  but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
he  is  extremely  bald — yet  the  pictures  that  I  have 
seen  of  him  in  our  publications,  even  as  short  a 
time  ago  as  last  year,  showed  him  heavily  swathed 
in  black  hair.  Mr.  King  has  written  many  power¬ 
ful  books,  some  reaching  out  in  an  endeavour  to 
explore  eternity — but  even  he  has  been  unable  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  and  so  what  little 
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hair  he  has  is  grey.  So  would  be  his  moustache 
if  he  had  one,  which  he  had  not  the  last  time  I 
saw  him — yet  in  his  photographs  he  sits  behind 
black  moustaches  of  the  variety  so  much  culti¬ 
vated  at  the  period  of  the  California  Gold  Rush. 

And  when  people  will  thus  deliberately  set 
about  in  an  effort  to  make  themselves  look  the  part 
of  something  removed  from  their  own  occupation 
or  stand  in  life,  we  have  little  chance  of  working 
out  any  general  classification  of  men  on  dress  and 
general  deportment.  For  to  man’s  feeble  efforts 
in  this  direction  nature  joins  her  forces.  No 
matter  how  much  a  man  might  wish  to  do  so,  it  is 
often  difficult  for  him  to  look  the  part  of  a 
broker’s  assistant,  simply  because  nature  when  she 
was  fashioning  him  had  not  an  earthly  idea  of 
the  type  of  work  that  he  would  ultimately  adopt. 
And  plenty  of  men  who  were  made  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  work,  and  so  might  have  fulfilled  ex¬ 
pectations  in  this  matter  of  looking  the  part, 
stumbled  into  something  different  when  they 
grew  up  and  so  offered  in  themselves  a  source  of 
error  in  classification. 

A  few  days  since  I  chanced  to  sit  but  one  table 
removed  from  the  only  man  I  have  ever  seen  who 
really  looked  like  an  author.  Here,  I  said,  is  a 
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man  who  looks  the  part !  He  was  tall  and  of  pene¬ 
trating  mien,  with  hair  sweeping  back  from  a 
good  brow  in  a  particularly  wave-like  fashion.  So 
keenly  was  I  interested  in  him  from  this  stand¬ 
point  that  I  decided  to  trail  him  to  see  whither  he 
would  bend  his  steps.  But  after  I  had  followed 
for  several  blocks  I  found  him  to  be  a  barber — in 
a  shop  with  a  baker’s  dozen  of  other  hair-cutters, 
each  of  whom  would  have  offered  a  study  in  occu¬ 
pation  if  he  had  been  found  outside.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  authors  I  know  look  like  bar¬ 
bers.  The  one  man  of  my  acquaintance  who  looks 
most  like  a  cigarette  fiend  has  never  smoked  and 
is  a  star  basketball  player ;  and  the  most  constant 
smoker  I  know  is  a  rosy-cheeked  rascal  who 
weighs  230  pounds  and  can  do  the  hundred  yards 
in  twelve  seconds.  I  know  a  farmer  who  looks 
exactly  like  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  a  professor  of 
political  economy  that  looks  exactly  like  an 
hostler.  And  so  the  story  goes. 

One  trouble  is  that  all  our  well-known  types 
seem  to  be  wrongly  labelled.  For  generations  our 
cartoonists,  our  book-illustrators,  our  players — 
all  have  worked  to  build  up  in  the  popular  mind 
well-defined  types  of  stage  folk.  The  villain  had 
a  black  moustache  and  spoke  through  his  teeth; 
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the  hero  was  strong-framed  and  pure-faced;  the 
detective  wore  a  derby  hat.  But  in  real  life  the 
villain  often  is  cherubic  as  to  countenance.  And 
the  hero  may  be  a  narrow-shouldered  chap  with 
crossed  eyes,  a  fierce  blue  moustache,  and  a  derby 
hat  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  That  is  always 
the  fault  with  things  in  real  life.  They  refuse  to 
conform  to  specifications. 

But  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  general  public 
goes  right  on  believing  that  it  can  tell  what  men 
are  from  their  looks,  and  in  its  cocksureness  in 
this  matter  lies  the  cause  of  many  severe  jolts  to 
the  body  corporate.  No  one  would  contradict  a 
fat,  red-faced,  white-aproned  man  who  asserted 
that  he  was  a  butcher  by  trade,  but  let  him  lay 
claim  to  being  the  writer  of  sonnets  and  the  aver¬ 
age  mob  would  heap  upon  him  contempt  and  con¬ 
tumely,  and  probably  throw  stones  at  him — a  poet 
indeed !  and  he  so  fat !  No  one  would  doubt  the 
assertion  that  he  was  a  musician  if  the  man  who 
gave  the  utterance  were  arrayed  in  much  hair  and 
a  velvet  jacket,  while  a  statement  from  his  lips  to 
the  effect  that  his  occupation  was  that  of  moulder 
in  a  foundry  would  bring  from  the  lips  of  the  lis¬ 
teners  loud  and  derisive  guffaws.  Widows  and 
elderly  clergymen  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
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giving  their  living  into  the  hands  of  any  middle- 
aged  man  who  allowed  it  to  become  known  that 
he  was  a  financier,  provided  only  that  he  appeared 
to  be  well-fed,  possessed  pink  cheeks  and  white 
hair,  and  dressed  in  a  morning  coat ;  yet  the  same 
man  would  be  received  with  head-shakings  and 
murmurs  of  pity  were  he  to  lay  claim  to  belonging 
to  the  ranks  of  the  farm  hands. 

So  that,  generally  speaking,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  fool  the  public  is  a  little  masquerading. 
Falsity  in  whiskers  is  not  discernible  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  mobs  by  their  very  nature  are  unable 
to  employ  systems  of  careful  inspection.  When 
men  are  taken  on  their  face  value,  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  perpetrate  a  hoax  is  a  false  face.  And 
the  surer  the  populace  becomes  of  this  ability  to 
judge  men  by  rule,  the  more  does  it  lay  itself  open 
to  the  jokes  of  the  unsanctified.  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
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THERE  is  something  very  bracing  in  a  good 
shave — provided  you  do  not  shave  too  often. 
It  makes  you  feel  so  sufficient — if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  You  feel  that  you  could  eat  nails  or  pro¬ 
pose  to  your  best  girl,  or  do  anything  that  requires 
iron,  and  still  have  enough  of  your  youthful 
vigour  left  to  enable  you  to  lick  the  tar  out  of  a 
couple  of  traffic  cops  on  the  way  home. 

It  all  depends  on  the  razor;  sharp  razor — joy, 
happiness  and  prosperity;  same  razor  on  one  of 
its  “off  days” — misery,  murder,  corns  and  the 
overthrow  of  governments.  A  razor  is  about  the 
most  temperamental  thing  in  the  world.  To-day 
it  soothes  your  face  like  the  touch  of  a  woman’s 
cheek;  to-morrow  it  rakes  you  to  the  bone,  dis¬ 
closing  to  the  vulgar  gaze  the  intimate  structure 
of  all  the  expensive  bridge  work  of  your  dentist 
— and  the  next  day,  without  anything  having  been 
done  to  it  in  the  meantime,  barring  the  cussing, 
it  again  feels  as  smooth  as  a  silkworm’s  wrist. 
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When  the  razor  is  keen  the  operator  is  keen 
and  the  cheerful  flash  of  the  steel  becomes  infec¬ 
tious  and  one  grins  at  one’s  image  in  the  glass  and 
it  grins  back  and  all  is  revelry  and  joy.  And 
when  the  razor  is  feeling  out  of  sorts,  it  has  the 
faculty  of  imparting  its  feelings  to  all  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood — the  sufferer  reverts  to  the 
savagery  of  his  four-footed  or  four-handed  an¬ 
cestors,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  missus  and  chil¬ 
dren  hide  in  the  barn  and  the  Israelites  flee  into 
the  mountains. 

But  it  wasn’t  of  razors  I  wanted  to  write.  It 
was  on  having  a  shave.  I’m  not  one  of  these 
efficient  chaps  of  whom  we  hear  from  time  to 
time,  who  can  shave  with  one  hand  and  learn 
French  with  the  other.  When  I’m  shaving  I  like 
to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  lathered  face  in  the  mirror. 
But  if  I  can’t  read  when  I’m  shaving  I  at  least 
can  think.  So  as  I  was  pulling  the  razor  over  my 
face  to-night,  I  began  thinking  of  how  much  of 
one’s  life  one  spends  shaving,  and  then  I  went 
over  some  of  the  different  shaves  I’ve  had  and 
some  of  the  different  barbers  I’ve  wanted  to 
murder. 

I  always  go  into  a  barber  shop  in  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  frame  of  mind.  I  go  in  prepared  to  be 
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pleased  on  the  slightest  provocation.  How  I 
come  out  depends  on  the  barber.  If  the  barber 
has  a  smooth,  warm  hand,  plenty  of  hot  water 
and  towels,  and  a  keen  razor,  I  come  out  hum¬ 
ming  a  cheerful  ditty  and  feeling  happy  and  good, 
the  way  you  do  after  making  your  New  Year’s 
resolutions  and  eating  your  New  Year’s  goose. 
The  probability  is  that  I  give  the  first  boy  I  meet 
a  nickel  for  his  paper  and  do  not  wait  for  the 
change. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  barber  with  a  horny  or  a 
cold  hand,  a  barber  that  rubs  in  the  lather  over¬ 
much,  a  barber  that  shaves  against  the  grain,  or 
a  barber  that  chews  tobacco  as  he  works,  will  lash 
my  usually  placid  temper  into  a  seething  red-hot 
rage.  From  such  a  shop  I  come  out  humming  a 
song  of  hate.  The  probability  is  that  I  assassinate 
the  first  news-boy  that  molests  me,  and  when  I 
get  home  I  forget  to  bed  down  trusty  old  Dobbin 
for  the  night. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of 
shaving — a  good  shave  always  leaves  a  pleasant 
glow  when  the  stubble  has  been  mowed  off.  I 
begin  to  feel  almost  respectable.  It  is  the  same 
with  dressing  up.  I  somehow  can’t  feel  despond¬ 
ent  when  clean  shaved  and  dressed  in  a  neat- 
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fitting  suit.  If  ever  I  am  found  hanging  from  a 
nail  behind  the  bed-room  door,  or  with  glassy  eyes 
and  a  bottle  in  one  hand  that  used  to  contain  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  goodly 
crop  of  whiskers  hiding  my  smiling  face,  that  my 
trousers  need  pressing,  and  my  boots  are  down 
at  the  heels. 

This  question  of  whiskers  is  a  ticklish  one. 
You  scarcely  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 
There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than  a  flowing 
white  beard,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  at  what 
age  one  should  start  to  cultivate  this  beard.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  such  work  should  be  left  until 
one  has  been  superannuated  from  the  more  press¬ 
ing  duties  of  life  and  has  time  to  cultivate  as  well 
the  philosophic  calm  that  sits  so  becomingly  upon 
the  head  that  wears  the  white  whiskers.  When  a 
man  reaches  this  age  he  may  forego  the  bracing 
experience  of  shaving  and  be  none  the  worse 
for  it. 

But  for  the  younger  man  whiskers  are  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare.  At  one  time  I  thought  of 
growing  a  beard  myself.  It  seemed  the  only 
logical  thing  to  do.  For,  I  reasoned,  if  one  were 
to  save  the  fifteen  minutes  a  day  that  one  spends 
in  shaving,  getting  ready  to  shave,  or  stanching 
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the  wounds  resulting  from  shaving,  one  would  in 
the  course  of  a  year  save  something  like  ninety 
hours  or  two  weeks  actual  working  days.  And 
even  more  time  would  be  saved  by  the  man  who 
gets  shaved  once  a  week.  He  in  doing  so  spends 
at  least  two  hours  each  time  at  the  barber's  shop 
awaiting  his  turn.  Thus  the  whiskery  individual 
should  be  able  to  take  two  weeks  holidays  more 
than  his  shaven  brother. 

But  however  this  might  work  out,  I  am  sure 
that  the  deterioration  in  the  morals  that  would 
result  from  the  resting  of  the  razor  would  more 
than  offset  any  advantages  that  the  two  weeks' 
holiday  might  offer.  This,  at  least,  was  my 
reasoning  at  the  time  and  subsequent  results  in 
Russia  have  proved  the  soundness  of  it.  For  there, 
while  they  have,  as  a  nation,  saved  the  two  weeks 
per  man  through  the  growing  of  beards,  they 
have  employed  their  spare  time  thus  acquired  in 
the  cutting  of  each  other’s  throats. 

Tramps,  also,  are  good  examples  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  of  non-shaving.  I  have  never  de¬ 
cided  whether  they  don't  shave  because  they  are 
tramps,  or  whether  they  are  tramps  because  they 
don’t  shave,  but  I  rather  incline  to  the  latter  view. 
Personally,  I  should  deteriorate  into  a  tramp  rap- 
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idly  were  it  not  for  the  saving  grace  of  the  razor. 
And  because  of  the  psychological  influence  of  it, 
I  believe  it  will  often  rest  you  more,  if  you  are 
feeling  “drug  out,”  to  get  into  a  hardboiled  shirt 
and  shiny  shoes  and  hie  you  off  to  Jim  Jones’s 
house-warming  than  to  turn  in  early. 

Of  course,  different  cases  require  different 
treatment.  If  you’re  suffering  from  real  physical 
exhaustion,  then  the  bed’s  the  thing.  And  the 
bed  has  no  more  ardent  adherent  than  myself. 
Especially  do  I  adhere  on  cold  mornings.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  a  chap  thinks  he’s  suffering 
from  too  much  work  when  he  is  really  suffering 
from  too  much  whisker.  That’s  the  time  it  does 
a  farmer  good  to  get  dressed  up  and  take  in  a 
show  at  town,  by  heck ! 
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1NSTINC,"  said  Hen,  “is  gen’ly  right,  but  just 
as  gen’ly  we're  too  suspicious  to  trust  her." 
“Women  and  children  go  largely  by  instinct," 
I  replied,  “and  the  lower  animals  as  well.  But 
men  go  by  reason." 

“Reason  be  darned,"  broke  in  Hen.  “We  try  to 
think  we’re  goin’  be  reason  when  if  we’d  on’y 
admit  it  we’re  just  doin’  somethin’  contrairy  to 
the  wife’s  advice  to  show  our  superiority,  an’  it’s 
nickels  to  brick  watches  we’re  wrong." 

But  I’m  getting  ahead  of  myself.  I  haven’t 
told  you  who  Hen  is,  nor  how  we  came  to  be  dis¬ 
cussing  such  an  abstract  subject. 

Henderson  Hobbs  lives  on  the  mill  road  and  is 
an  enthusiastic  poultryman.  He’d  rather  chuck 
grain  to  the  hens  than  root  at  a  baseball  match. 
The  cackle  of  Biddy  upon  the  discovery  of  fresh 
proof  of  her  fruitfulness  is  sweeter  in  his  ears 
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than  the  strains  issuing  from  a  cracked  record  of 
Enrico  Caruso.  He  watches  unmoved  the  magi¬ 
cians  drag  kittens  out  of  somebody’s  hat  at  the 
show,  but  goes  dippy  every  time  he  opens  up  the 
incubator  on  the  21st  day  and  finds  it  full  of  fluff. 
And  whenever  I  drop  in  at  his  place  to  pass  the 
time  of  day,  or  to  borrow  a  whiffletree,  he  drags 
me  out  to  the  henyard  to  see  his  pets  perform. 

Day  before  yesterday,  I  happened  to  need  a 
root-seed  planter  and  dropped  in  on  Hen  to  see  if 
he  was  using  his.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  when 
his  second  batch  of  chicks  were  ready  for  their 
first  meal,  so  we  naturally  rallied  around  to  see 
how  they’d  take  to  hard-boiled  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs  a  la  sour  milk.  We  spread  the  goo  on  a 
board  and  turned  the  chicklets  loose  and  away 
they  went  like  old  timers,  scratching  their  food 
about  with  their  tiny  feet  before  gobbling  it  down. 

This  scratching  business  among  chicks  who  had 
never  been  to  a  scratching  school  naturally  started 
a  discussion  on  instinct,  that  something  of  which 
we  speak  so  often  but  know  so  little. 

“Instinct,”  I  remarked,  “is  a  funny  thing. 
Paley  has  defined  it  as  'a  propensity  prior  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  independent  of  instruction,’  but  I’m 
not  sure  that  even  he  knew  much  about  it.” 
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“I  don't  know  about  that  there  propinquity  you 
mention,"  replied  Hen,  “but  chickens  sure  know 
enough  to  come  in  out  o'  the  rain  without 
tutorin'. 

“But  if  you  really  want  to  see  somethin'  inter¬ 
estin',  come  over  here,"  and  he  led  the  way  to 
where  the  first  batch  were  making  themselves  at 
home  in  the  little  yard  before  their  brooder. 

These  chickens  were  almost  a  month  old,  but 
they  had  never  been  suckled  by  a  hen,  nor  had 
they  consorted  with  other  avian  companions,  nor 
ridden  on  a  train,  nor  read  a  newspaper — in  fact, 
they  had  never  in  any  way  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  legends  of  their  race. 

When  we  were  all  set,  Hen  passed  his  hat  over 
their  little  yard  to  throw  a  shadow  on  the  ground 
and  made  a  funny  noise  in  his  throat  such  as  is 
made  by  a  hen  when  she  sees  a  hawk,  and  straight¬ 
way  all  the  little  chicklets  moved  into  the  brooder 
“on  the  double." 

“There's  instinc'  for  you,"  said  Hen,  straight¬ 
ening  up.  “Them  chickens  never  seen  a  hawk 
in  their  lives,  an'  they’re  not  goin’  to  if  they  can 
help  it.  They  know  instinctively  that  they  ain’t 
goin’  to  like  hawks,  so  they  beat  it  when  their 
instinc'  tells  ’em  that  one  is  in  the  vicinity. 
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“Instinc’  is  gen’ly  right,  but  we’re  not  wise  like 
the  chickens,  so  just  as  gen’ly  we’re  too  suspicious 
to  trust  her  an’  so  we  reason  ourselves  into  trouble 
when  instinc’  would  keep  us  hunky-dory. 

“Take  that  oil  stock  I’ve  got  stuck  behind  the 
clock,  for  example,”  he  went  on,  warming  to  his 
subject,  for  Hen  is  something  of  a  philosopher, 
when  he  gets  started.  “When  the  smooth-faced 
gent  with  the  goggles  fust  darkened  the  horizon, 
instinc’  told  me  to  kick  him  to  Jericho.  The  wife 
felt  the  same  way  about  it,  but  I  pointed  out  that 
was  a  poor  way  to  go  about  the  business.  ‘Much 
better  to  look  into  the  thing,’  says  I,  ‘find  the  leak 
in  the  gas-pipe  an’  then  point  out  to  the  goggled 
gent  just  why  I’m  goin’  to  duck  him  in  the  horse 
trough.’  So  I  let  the  talkative  feller  unroll  his 
papers. 

“But  when  one  of  them  guys  once  get  us  rea¬ 
sonable  bein’s  separated  from  our  instinc’  and 
down  to  reasonin’,  they’s  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  but  point  out  the  dotted  line  an’  count  our  roll. 
For  when  we’re  left  to  combat  oil  stocks  and 
John  D.  argyments  with  reason,  why  ‘united  we 
fall,’  same  as  Solomon  said. 

“If  we  could  on’y  learn  to  scurry  for  cover 
when  we  fust  see  the  shadder  of  the  hawk  instead 
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of  stickin’  around  to  see  what  makes  the  wheels 
go,  we  wouldn’t  be  so  apt  to  get  our  fingers 
burned,”  said  Hen,  and  spat. 

Dazed  with  Hen’s  complicated  closing  meta¬ 
phor  I  went  thoughtfully  home,  pushing  the  root- 
seed  planter  before  me,  to  find  on  my  arrival  that 
my  housekeeper  had  instinctively  chosen  my  Sun¬ 
day  suit  for  a  passing  tramp  who  had  called  to 
beg  a  cast-off  outfit  in  my  absence. 

It’s  a  funny  thing,  instinct. 
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“II  est  defendu  de  cracher  sur  le  plancher.” 

THIS  old  French  proverb,  which  stares  at  us 
from  its  frame  on  the  wall  of  every  railway 
station,  railway  carriage  and  public  building  in 
Quebec,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ontario,  has  often 
been  considered  by  men  who  know  no  French,  but 
has  rarely  been  translated.  It  probably  means 
something  specific  to  the  French-Canadian,  but 
to  the  rest  of  us  it  is  the  whole  moral  law. 

For  instance,  we  decide  to  beat  the  conductor 
out  of  our  fare  by  hustling  off  our  overcoat  as 
soon  as  we  get  on  the  train  and  assuming  a  bored 
look  as  if  we  had  come  right  through  from 
Toronto,  but  the  accusing  sign  catches  our  eye* 
“Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  it  says,  so  we  hunt 
up  the  conductor  and  insist  on  his  taking  our 
ticket.  We  draw  our  blanket  about  us  and,  razor 
in  hand,  creep  toward  the  large  commercial  trav¬ 
eller  whose  snores  from  “lower  six”  prevent  our 
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getting  the  $4.25  sleep  for  which  we’ve  paid  Mr. 
Pullman — but  the  sign  confronts  us  with  its  mes¬ 
sage  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  and  we  sneak  back 
to  our  berth  foiled  again.  We  slope  off  from  our 
work  and  decide  to  put  in  the  day  gossipping  with 
the  station  loafers,  but  the  message  of  the  sign, 
“Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 
to-day,”  sends  us  slinking  back  home  where  we 
work  like  a  Turk — just  getting  in  the  last  load 
of  hay  before  the  cloudburst  breaks  and  carries 
away  our  less  provident  neighbour’s  timothy. 
And  so  this  sign,  which  none  of  us  can  translate, 
works  great  good  in  our  midst,  for  until  we  ac¬ 
tually  know  what  it  does  mean,  it  may  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  us.  It  is  a  sort  of  community  conscience. 

A  few  of  us  got  talking  about  it  at  the  station 
the  other  night  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
train  to  bring  our  evening  papers,  and  Jim  John¬ 
son  said  he  thought  it  must  be  a  “no  smoking” 
sign. 

“No  smoking,  your  grandmother,”  said  Hen 
Hobbs.  “That’s  far  too  long  for  a  ‘no  smoking’ 
sign,  and  besides  they  just  say  ‘Ne  fumay  pa’ 
when  they  don’t  want  you  to  smoke.” 

Jim  then  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  warning 
against  walking  on  the  tracks,  but  Hen  said  no, 
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it  wasn’t  anything  like  that,  for  the  French  always 
use  “ne”  and  “pas”  if  they  are  forbidding  any¬ 
thing,  which,  Hen  says,  means  “No  place.” 

Hen  said  he  thought  the  thing  was  most  likely 
a  French  proverb  that  they  thought  a  lot  of  and 
put  up  everywhere,  same  as  we  hang  “God  Bless 
Our  Home”  in  our  houses  and  paint  signs  about 
Castoria  on  the  fences  and  barns.  He  said  he 
only  knew  of  one  French  proverb,  so  this  was 
most  likely  it.  He  said  he  had  heard  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  one  proverb  he  knew  of  and  in  English 
it  read,  “If  a  pig  could  sing,  he  wouldn’t  grunt.” 

The  train  came  in  just  then  and  broke  up  the 
conversation,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  Hen’s  word 
for  it,  for  Hen  should  know  if  anyone.  He  plays 
the  French  fiddle  and  his  father  used  to  “lumber” 
up  the  French  river.  So  Hen  is  a  sort  of  author¬ 
ity  on  French. 

“If  a  pig  could  sing,  he  wouldn’t  grunt.”  What 
food  for  thought,  said  I,  later  in  the  evening,  as 
I  toasted  my  toes  at  the  oven  door.  What  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  contentment  in  adversity  is  furnished 
us  by  the  lowly  porker.  His  heart  may  be  filled 
with  song  these  spring  days,  but  he  cannot  give 
expression  to  it;  within  his  brain  philosophical 
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observations  or  rippling  rhymes  may  be  vainly 
clamouring  for  utterance.  But  we  do  not  see  him 
languish  and  fade  away,  short  of  an  attack  of 
cholera.  No,  the  pig  is  many  generations  older 
than  man  (for  there  are  more  generations  of 
pigs  to  a  century)  and  from  his  long  list  of  an¬ 
cestors  he  has  learned  his  limitations.  He  knows 
he  cannot  sing,  so  he  grunts,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it.  He  finds  out  that  he  is  a  square  peg  and 
instead  of  trying  to  make  himself  fit  a  round  hole, 
he  looks  about  for  a  square  one.  And  having 
found  his  proper  niche  in  the  universal  order  of 
things,  he  settles  down  to  a  contented  life,  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  pigsty,  more  careful  of  the  brass  ring 
in  his  nose  than  of  pearls,  and  grows  fat,  while 
your  more  ambitious  tomcat  prowls  around  at 
night,  bound  to  sing  whether  or  no  and  grows 
scrawny  and  shell-shocked  at  the  job. 

No  one  loves  the  porker,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
sees  women  cuddling  toy  dogs  and  men  worship¬ 
ping  horses ;  he  sees  boys  lovingly  preparing  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  for  the  calf  show  and  girls  fondling 
the  ducks  and  goslings — and  no  one  has  a  caress 
for  him.  But  does  this  worry  one  of  such  a 
philosophical  temperament?  It  does  not.  If  no 
one  else  will  pamper  him,  he  will  pamper  him- 
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self,  so  he  roots  up  the  finest  potatoes  and  bites 
into  the  most  luscious  melons  whenever  he  can 
steal  a  march  on  the  gardener,  and  he  helps  him¬ 
self  first  at  meal  time  and  in  general  is  piggy,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  nobody  loves  him  and  that 
he  must  look  out  for  No.  i  or  no  one  will. 

And  is  he  downhearted?  No.  There  is  not 
an  animal  on  the  farm  that  gets  more  fun  out  of 
life  than  does  the  pig.  He  is  always  up  to  some 
mischief.  He  knocks  things  down  and  roots 
things  up,  and  upsets  people’s  pails  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  makes  such  a  nuisance  of  himself  that  people 
are  forever  cussing  him  and  throwing  things — 
and  that  is  just  what  makes  him  happiest.  And 
then  after  he  has  had  his  fun  and  has  everybody 
mad,  he  sneaks  off  and  suns  himself  near  the 
straw  stack  if  it  be  winter,  or  cools  himself  in  a 
puddle  if  it  be  summer,  and  reflects  that  even 
though  he  is  nobody’s  darling  he  is  getting  a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  life,  after  all. 

In  short,  as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,  the  pig 
has  found  contentment,  if  indeed  he  has  not  really 
discovered  happiness.  With  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  behind  him  he  realises  the  truth  of  some¬ 
thing  Addison  wrote  a  couple  of  centuries  ago — a 
truth  still  unrealised  by  most  mortals — that  “con- 
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tentment  produces  in  some  measure  all  those 
effects  which  the  alchemist  usually  ascribes  to 
what  he  calls  the  philosopher’s  stone;  and  if  it 
does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  same  thing  by 
banishing  a  desire  for  them.  If  it  cannot  remove 
the  disquietudes  arising  from  a  man’s  mind,  body 
or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under  them.” 

P.S. — Mr.  Giles,  the  schoolmaster,  has  just 
been  in  and  says  that  the  proper  translation  of 
my  proverb  “II  est  defendu  de  cracher  sur  le 
plancher”  is:  “Don’t  spit  on  the  floor.”  Such  a 
translation  is,  of  course,  ridiculous,  for,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  him  at  the  time,  where  would  you 
have  one  spit — on  the  ceiling? 
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AT  the  outset  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  lap  dogs.  The  sight  of  a 
poodle  arouses  all  that  is  worst  within  me  and  I 
involuntarily  take  a  swipe  at  him  with  my  hat, 
even  as  I  do  when  a  wasp  or  a  gadfly  insist  on 
buzzing  about  my  head,  and  nothing  gives  me 
such  exquisite  delight  as  the  spectacle  of  a  toy 
dog  being  slowly  strangled  at  the  end  of  a  silver 
chain  by  its  loving  mistress,  as  she  hustles  along 
the  boulevard  with  said  Pom  in  tow. 

So,  when  I  found  myself  recently  in  the  society 
of  a  group  of  middle-aged  women  and  diminutive, 
but  exquisitely  groomed,  poodles,  I  instinctively 
reverted  to  the  blood-thirsty  savagery  of  my  an¬ 
cestors  and  had  to  shove  my  hands  tightly  into  my 
trousers’  pockets  to  keep  myself  from  harming 
these  harmless  insects.  Among  those  present 
were  some  of  the  best  known  hostesses  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  I  had  rather  hoped  that  the  New 
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Woman  would  assert  herself  and  that  I  should 
learn  something  of  statesmanship  or  higher 
finance,  in  which  departments  our  sisters  are  now 
taking  such  a  prominent  position,  but  to  my  dis¬ 
appointment  these  women  did  not  seem  inter¬ 
ested  in  politics  nor  in  pea-weevils,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  to  toy  dogs  and  aristocratic  cats. 

While  we  held  our  breath  in  shuddering  sus¬ 
pense  or  wept  bitter  tears,  as  the  situation  seemed 
to  demand,  one  of  the  ladies  told  a  heartrending 
tale  of  the  final  sickness  and  demise  of  an  old 
Persian  cat  of  hers,  of  how  it  would  be  taken 
with  paroxysms  sometimes  in  the  night,  of  how 
it  would  seem  to  rally  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  of 
how  the  doctors  finally  had  to  chloroform  it  after 
everything  else  had  failed. 

Another  told  of  how  her  doggie  “Cholmon- 
deley”  is  developing  cataracts  on  his  eyes  at  the 
age  of  15  years  and  the  doctor  fears  that  he  will 
lose  his  sight.  Now  if  he  were  going  to  use  his 
sight  for  the  purpose  of  locating  groundhog  holes 
or  for  rounding  up  the  sheep,  such  a  loss  would 
indeed  be  a  catastrophe;  but  as  the  dog  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  only  about  the  size  of  a  minute  and  uses 
his  eyes  merely  to  pick  out  the  softest  cushion  on 
the  sofa,  Pm  afraid  I  was  a  bit  unsympathetic. 
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It  seemed  about  time  for  me  to  “horn-in”  on  the 
conversation,  so  from  the  store  of  my  experience 
I  described  divers  ways  in  which  the  cataracts 
of  Cholly  might  be  prevented  from  further 
development. 

Then,  warming  to  my  subject,  I  related  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cat  lady,  something  of  the  annual 
round-up  of  superfluous  felines  at  home  on  the 
farm,  and  the  ensuing  pilgrimage  to  the  creek 
which  made  the  employment  of  high-priced  execu¬ 
tioners  unnecessary.  It  was  a  subject  to  which 
I  always  warm  and  with  great  detail  I  described 
the  efforts  of  the  castaways  to  find  shore,  gar¬ 
nishing  my  tale  with  life-like  imitations  of  the 
shrieks  of  the  drowning  kittens.  I  did  my  best. 
I  always  like  to  come  out  strong  when  I  have  an 
appreciative  audience.  But  my  remarks  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  hostile  silence,  and  I  have  since  been 
ostracised  from  that  particular  circle  as  a  heart¬ 
less  wretch. 

It  is  not  that  I  dislike  dogs.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  one  of  their  most  ardent  admirers.  I  think 
there  is  considerable  ground  for  the  statement  of 
the  witty  Frenchman  who  said,  “The  more  I  see 
of  men,  the  better  I  like  dogs,”  for  a  real  dog 
makes  an  ideal  pal.  But  I  like  a  dog  large  enough 
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to  make  a  companion.  A  poodle  may  be  a  great 
pet,  so  may  a  white  rat,  but  neither  of  them  can 
take  the  place  of  a  dog. 

The  dogs  that  appeal  to  me  are  those  of  the 
“friend  of  man”  type — dogs  that  will  earn  their 
board  by  bringing  in  the  cows,  by  chasing  the 
squirrels  up  trees,  or  even  by  swimming  for  sticks, 
and  who  would  defend  their  master  should  need 
arise.  Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life 
were  spent  in  training  Flash’s  collie  pups,  or 
fetching  the  cows  with  Watch,  or  instigating  a 
dog  fight  between  our  collie  and  that  of  our  near¬ 
est  neighbour.  I  love  to  see  the  trust  that  exists 
between  a  child  and  his  dog  and  the  protective 
interest  the  animal  takes  in  his  little  master,  but 
when  it  comes  to  toy  dogs  I  say  “darn  all 
Pomeranians.” 

I  want  to  make  a  plea  rather  for  the  bigger 
dog — the  dog  that  can  look  out  for  himself  like 
the  Scotch  Collie,  the  Airedale  or  the  English 
Bull — dogs  that  are  too  big  to  go  in  a  woman’s 
lap.  For  dogs  should  be  companions  to  children, 
not  substitutes  for  them. 
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WE  first  heard  of  it  from  the  lips  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  No.  3,  the  mixed  train  that 
stops  for  passengers  at  Massawippi  each  day 
about  2.15  p.  m.  (standard  time).  The  conduc¬ 
tor,  we  gathered,  was  not  absolutely  sure  of  the 
statement  he  was  making  to  the  heavy  faced  trav¬ 
eller  who  occupied  the  seat  in  front,  but  he  had 
it  on  pretty  good  authority  that  a  Special  was 
being  put  on  next  day  to  operate  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  Fair  Week.  He  had  not  heard  when  this 

* 

special  would  come  in,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
scheduled  to  leave  Sherbrooke  on  the  return  trip 
about  6.15  p.  m.,  though  whether  standard  time 
or  daylight  saving  time,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say. 

The  rumour  interested  us,  that  is,  Jim  and  me, 
for  if  a  Special  were  to  be  run  at  such  an  hour, 
it  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  taking  in  more 
of  the  midway  wonders  than  we  had  hoped  to 
do,  and  of  still  getting  home  in  time  to  milk  before 
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the  cows  had  retired.  So  as  soon  as  we  got  a 
chance  we  invited  the  conductor  into  the  smoking 
compartment  and  asked  him  confidentially  about 
it.  He  reaffirmed  his  former  statement  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  train  might  leave  Sherbrooke  at 
5.15  daylight  saving  time.  On  this  point  he  was 
not  prepared  to  commit  himself. 

Reassured  by  his  evident  sincerity,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  in  it 
and  resolved  to  enquire  more  fully  into  the  matter 
as  opportunity  offered.  So  on  our  way  back  from 
town  on  the  4.30  (daylight  saving  time)  we 
sought  counsel  of  the  conductor  of  No.  2. 

The  conductor  of  No.  2  was  a  small  wiry  man, 
wearing  a  celluloid  collar  and  a  hen-pecked  look. 
He  said  that  he  had  heard  something  of  a  special 
train,  now  that  we  had  mentioned  it.  He  under* 
stood  that  it  was  to  run  to  and  fro  once  a  day 
during  Fair  Week,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  it 
would  arrive  at  Sherbrooke  at  9  a.  m.  (daylight 
saving  time)  although  he  wouldn’t  want  us  to 
take  his  word  for  it.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  hour  of  departure  in  the  evening. 

The  brakeman  of  No.  2  proved  to  be  of  an 
affable  sort  and  anxious  to  share  his  information. 
He  warned  us  that  he  wasn’t  sure  of  it,  but  said 
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that  he  was  practically  certain  that  a  special  train 
arrived  at  Sherbrooke  about  8.30  a.  m.  (stand¬ 
ard  time)  and  left  at  7.15  p.  m.  (type  of  time 
not  stated).  He  suggested  that  we  consult  the 
notice  that  would  likely  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  at  Massawippi  station — or  better  still,  con¬ 
sult  the  agent. 

This  sounded  like  good  advice,  so  we  decided 
to  do  both.  Two  circumstances,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  our  carrying  into  effect  our  decision ;  first, 
there  was  no  bulletin  board  at  Massawippi  sta¬ 
tion,  and,  second,  the  agent  had  gone  for  the  day 
before  we  arrived. 

The  only  thing  left  to  us,  in  our  uncertainty, 
was  to  come  to  the  station  sufficiently  early  next 
morning  to  anticipate  any  move  on  the  part  of 
the  mysterious  Special.  So  we  got  up  at  5.30 
a.  m.  (daylight  saving  time),  milked  the  cows  in 
the  rough  and  rushed  to  the  station. 

We  arrived  coincidently  with,  that  is,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  section  hands  and  asked  the 
foreman  point-blank  as  to  just  what  he  knew  of 
the  movements  of  the  Special.  Taken  thus  off  his 
guard  he  admitted  candidly  that  the  train  would 
not  stop  at  Massawippi  station.  He  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  would  stop  at  “The  Cliff”  and  advised 
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that  we  drive  over  to  that  place,  as  it  was  only 
some  four  miles  away.  He  said  that  he  didn’t 
quite  know  what  time  the  train  would  come 
through,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  up 
at  Newport,  Vt.,  and  was  scheduled  to  leave  there 
at  7.40  a.  m.  (standard  time)  he  judged  that  it 
would  hit  “The  Cliff”  at  about  10  a.  m.  (fast 
time). 

We  did  not  propose  to  dash  off  to  “The  Cliff” 
without  having  further  light  on  the  subject,  so 
when  we  got  the  foreman’s  back  turned,  we 
tackled  one  of  his  men.  The  particular  chap  we 
chose  was  one  who  had  been  on  the  job  for  only 
a  few  days  and  so,  we  felt,  would  be  less  subject 
to  red  tape  than  would  the  higher  officials. 

The  new  man  proved  to  be  rather  reticent  in  the 
presence  of  his  boss,  but  with  a  little  urging  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Special  might  stop  at 
Massawippi  if  any  passengers  were  visible.  He 
had  it  on  good  authority,  he  said,  that  the  Special 
came  through  from  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  left 
there  at  6  a.  m.  (standard  time).  He  said  he 
figured  that  it  should  reach  Massawippi  about  two 
hours  after  leaving  St.  Johnsbury,  or  maybe  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

By  this  time  the  agent  had  arrived.  To  him 
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we  went  for  a  final  solution  of  the  deepening1 
mystery — but  without  success.  He  said,  in  fact, 
that  he  “hadn’t  heard  of  no  Special”;  no  notice 
had  been  sent  him.  He  said  that  he  had  received 
five  special  tickets  for  Fair  Week  but  that  these 
had  all  been  sold.  No,  he  couldn’t  wire  to  Sher¬ 
brooke  for  information — he  had  no  telegraphic 
connections.  All  he  could  say  was  perhaps  there 
was  a  Special,  perhaps  there  wasn’t. 

It  didn’t  seem  much,  but  it  was  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  us  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
Special,  so  we  decided  to  wait  it  out. 

As  a  means  of  passing  the  time,  we  went  wad¬ 
ing  for  clams  in  the  limpid  water  of  the  beautiful 
Lake  Massawippi.  We  had  fair  success  and  be¬ 
gan  to  stack  up  quite  a  healthy  hoard,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  piercing  shriek  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
locality.  At  the  same  time  the  clocks  on  the 
surrounding  steeples  began  striking  9.41  a.  m. 
(standard  time). 

Something  was  up.  Of  this  we  felt  confident. 
So  without  waiting  to  cook  the  clams  we  rushed 
back  to  the  station,  arriving  there  in  time  to  see  a 
panting  locomotive  bolt  around  the  corner  of  the 
lake,  with  a  long  line  made  up  of  two  high-step- 
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ping  coaches  and  several  miles  of  parallel  lines 
following  after. 

On  it  came  at  miles  per  hour  with  dust  and 
smoke  and  rattle  and  crash.  Would  it  stop,  would 
it?  It  would,  it  did. 

Scarcely  had  it  begun  to  approach  the  station 
when  it  slowed  down  in  response  to  our  wildly 
waving  arms,  and  as  it  came  abreast  of  the  plat¬ 
form  it  finished  slowing  down  and  stopped. 
When  it  had  ceased  stopping,  the  conductor, 
neatly  but  quietly  dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue  serge, 
stepped  off. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  that  would 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  he  was  over-endowed 
with  intelligence,  but  we  felt  instinctively  that 
despite  appearances  he,  if  anyone,  would  be  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  that  had  for  so  long  agi¬ 
tated  our  minds.  To  him  we  therefore  addressed 
ourselves : 

"Is  this  the  Special  ?” 

"It  is.” 

The  mystery  was  solved. 
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A  FARMER’S  son,  with  an  intellectual  bent 
and  a  thick  thatch  of  yellow  hair  parted  in 
the  middle,  found  himself  at  the  end  of  his  Sopho¬ 
more  year  with  a  full  head  and  an  empty  pocket- 
book. 

For  two  years  he  had  roamed  the  campus  and 
flirted  with  the  Science  girls  at  one  of  our  fore¬ 
most  institutions  of  learning. 

He  knew  all  about  Avagadro’s  Hypothesis,  but 
he  did  not  quite  know  how  he  would  raise  the 
necessary  coin  for  his  next  year’s  caution  money 
deposit. 

And  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  he  took  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  What-d’ye-call-um  and  went  West. 

There  on  the  bounding,  boundless  prairie,  once 
jammed  with  buffaloes  and  warring  Indians,  he 
homesteaded  a  “quarter”  near  the  recently  sur¬ 
veyed  right-of-way  for  an  expected  branch  line. 

But  the  switchman  must  have  mixed  his  sig¬ 
nals,  for  the  cheery  toot-toot  of  a  whistle  could 
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never  be  heard  in  that  section,  save  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  stethoscope. 

For  six  years  this  Rah-Rah  boy  chased  his 
mules  across  the  wind-swept  plain  in  pursuit  of 
the  elusive  dollar,  but  he  never  got  beyond  the 
sod  hut  stage. 

His  nearest  neighbour  was  a  wise  guy  who  had 
located  seventy  miles  closer  to  the  railway  than 
had  this  sometime  Soph.  They  scarcely  ever 
changed  work. 

In  fact,  our  hero  was  almost  as  monarchical  as 
was  Alexander  Selkirk  himself. 

For  a  year  or  so  he  kept  up  his  vocabulary  by 
talking  in  two  or  three  languages  to  the  mules — 
but  he  felt  that  in  time  his  conversational  powers 
might  become  lopsided,  with  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
much  language  stuck  on  in  spots. 

So  one  day  he  ordered  from  his  nearest  mail 
order  house  copies  of  divers  books,  the  names  of 
which  he  had  caught  between  naps  in  his  English 
course  at  college. 

These  included  essays  by  men  who  had  lived 
before  people  learned  to  say  “ain't,”  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  economic  theories  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Henry  George. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  pored  over  these, 
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soaking  in  their  philosophy  and  laying  for  himself 
a  firm  foundation  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy. 

When  the  wolves  howled  outside  his  door  he 
denounced  them  in  speeches  from  the  throne, 
quoting  whole  pages  of  Macaulay  without  draw¬ 
ing  breath;  and  while  blizzards  blizzed  their  way 
through  the  long  winter  weeks,  he  went  through 
political  campaigns  in  which  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  electorate  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
question  of  the  tariff,  or  the  nation’s  railway 
policy. 

After  six  years  of  this  harmless  electioneering 
he  received  word  that  a  hardy  old  aunt  had  finally 
passed  out  as  a  result  of  a  collision  between  her 
family  car  and  a  Pere  Marquette  express  and 
had  left  him  her  fortune  of  $431.29. 

So  he  killed  his  mules  and  buried  them  in  the 
well  that  he  had  been  digging,  off  and  on,  for  six 
years,  and  left  for  the  East  without  looking  for 
a  purchaser  for  his  hermitage. 

With  his  newly  acquired  wealth  and  his  six 
years’  farming  experience,  he  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  at  college,  where  he  had  elected  to  squander 
his  hoard,  and  was  admitted  to  a  degree  a  few 
years  later. 
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For  a  couple  of  years  after  graduation,  he 
fooled  away  his  time  at  journalism.  Then  he 
drifted  into  the  Farmers'  Movement  in  the  West 
and  achieved  a  real  success  as  an  organiser  of 
groups  of  lonely  homesteaders. 

His  grasp  of  economic  principles  and  his  de¬ 
lightful  diction  were  the  envy  of  all. 

Some,  seeing  his  rapid  advancement,  exclaimed, 
“How  lucky!"  Others  concluded  that  he  must 
tote  more  than  his  share  of  gray  matter.  But  the 
mules  who  had  listened  to  his  curses  before  and 
after  he  had  done  his  home  work  knew  where 
he  had  got  his  lead. 
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On  Doctors 

DOCTORS  are  queer  people.  I  went  to  see 
one  the  other  day  about  a  cold  I  had  con¬ 
tracted  through  injudiciously  working  overtime 
in  the  rain.  It  was  a  goodly  cold,  if  I  do  say  it 
myself,  equipped  with  all  the  best  symptoms,  such 
as  fever,  congested  spleen,  blood  blisters  and  in¬ 
termittent  chills,  and  I  was  looking  forward  to 
an  anxious  examination,  probably  including  an 
X-ray  photograph.  It  is  not  often  I  am  sick  and 
when  I  am  I  like  to  have  all  the  frills. 

But  do  you  suppose  the  doctor  cared  about  my 
symptoms?  Not  he.  He  never  even  asked  me 
if  I  had  any.  He  just  filled  an  eight-ounce  bottle 
with  red  stuff  that  had  a  Bolsheviki  taste  and 
handed  it  to  me  with  a  sight  draft  for  three  dol¬ 
lars.  It  was  the  same  stuff  he  had  given  me  the 
year  before  for  ptomaine  poisoning  and  five  years 
ago  for  acute  indigestion.  But  I  hadn’t  a  chance 
to  protest,  for  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  was 
being  ushered  out  by  the  office  boy  and  the  doctor 
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was  filling  up  another  bottle  of  the  red  stuff  for 
a  chap  who  was  suffering  from  chilblains. 

That's  the  way  with  doctors.  They  get  “sot” 
on  some  cure  and  everyone  gets  it.  I  once  knew 
a  doctor  who  specialised  on  ice  bags  and  pre¬ 
scribed  them  for  everything  from  ingrown  toe¬ 
nails  to  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

What  I  object  to  most,  however,  is  that  the 
doctor  took  my  money  without  taking  my  tem¬ 
perature.  What  is  a  person's  temperature  for  if 
not  for  taking?  Same  with  lungs.  One  naturally 
wants  one's  lungs  sounded  occasionally — other¬ 
wise  they  are  no  more  use  than  a  trumpet  would 
be  if  always  kept  in  a  case.  But  then  it's  just  as 
I  said,  doctors  are  queer  anyway.  They  don’t 
give  two  hoots  for  the  healthiest  man  alive,  but 
let  him  contract  St.  Vitus'  dance  or  chickenpox 
and  watch  them  rally  'round.  They  seem  to  de¬ 
light  in  seeing  human  nature  at  its  worst.  They 
are  misanthropes. 

To  understand  the  modern  doctor  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  something  of  his  evolution,  even  as 
he  himself  is  supposed  to  know  “how  long  you’ve 
had  it  and  whether  you  took  it  with  a  headache” 
before  treating  you  for  boils  or  biliousness,  as  the 
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case  may  be.  So  we  should  know  the  prima 
cause?  that  brought  the  profession  of  medicine 
into  being  and  the  various  stages  of  development 
through  which  doctors  as  a  class  have  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  present  or  Appendicular  era. 

Away  back  at  the  dawn  of  civilisation,  during 
the  Antiphlogistine  period,  doctors  were  as  little 
known  as  spark  plugs.  Men  lived  in  the  open,  ate 
roots,  berries,  gravel  and  raw  meat,  and  didn’t 
know  they  had  appendices.  And  if  one  did  con¬ 
tract  croup  or  fall  down  an  elevator  shaft,  people 
merely  said  “hard  luck.” 

During  the  next  or  Herbaceous  era  some  slight 
attempts  were  made  at  doctoring,  everyone,  how¬ 
ever,  acting  as  his  own  family  physician.  If  a 
man  found  himself  suffering  from  gout  or  indi¬ 
gestion,  he  merely  bit  a  piece  off  the  first  rock 
he  came  to  or  ate  grass  for  a  while,  as  dogs  do 
when  feeling  unwell  even  to  the  present  day. 
The  most  famous  example  of  long  distance 
dieting  during  this  period  is  that  furnished  by 
N  ebuchadnezzar. 

But  as  civilisation  got  under  way  and  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  discovered  by  the 
giraffe  who  had  the  longest  neck  and  so  lived  off 
the  tree  tops  while  the  others  starved,  men  began 
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to  look  about  for  an  easy  way  of  making  sure  of 
their  own  well-being  in  time  of  stress.  So  a  few 
got  the  idea  of  medicine.  In  this  profession,  said 
they,  we  shall  have  a  certain  amount  of  control 
over  the  lives  of  the  mob  and  if  we  find  the  beans 
running  low  we  shall  be  able  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  on  this  survival  of  the  fittest  stuff. 

So  they  bought  them  divers  hatchets,  saws, 
screw  drivers  and  wire  pincers.  They  gathered 
together  stocks  of  blood  root,  catnip,  poplar  bark 
and  burdock  blood  bitters.  Then  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  nice  lean  leeches  from  the  nearest  brook 
they  started  up  in  business  behind  some  whiskers 
and  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  as  physicians,  sur¬ 
geons  and  blood-letters. 

At  first  they  carried  on  a  very  general  practice, 
frequently  going  about  the  country  with  their  full 
equipment  slung  over  their  shoulder  in  the  straw 
hat  contrivance  in  which  carpenters  now  carry 
their  tools.  And  real  handy  men  they  were  in 
those  days  too.  They  were  prepared  to  mend  a 
pot,  sharpen  your  scissors,  make  up  a  batch  of 
sedlitz  powders,  pull  a  horse’s  tooth  or  saw  your 
leg  off  and  take  their  pay  in  trade.  Their  forte, 
however,  in  those  days  was  blood-letting.  Even 
at  that  early  date  they  were  prepared  to  bleed  men 
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on  the  slightest  provocation,  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  that  then  they  bled  their  victims  directly.. 
The  marvellous  cures  which  were  frequently 
effected  under  such  practice  were  usually  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  blood-letting  made  the  victim  so 
weak  that  he  had  to  rest  for  several  days  and  so 
he  got  better. 

More  recently,  however,  doctors  have  become 
more  and  more  specialised  until  now  even  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  men  are  looked  upon  as  be¬ 
ing  in  a  class  with  mixed  farmers  or  departmental 
stores.  If  you  want  your  tonsils  removed,  you 
have  to  go  to  two  different  doctors,  specialists  on 
the  right  and  left  tonsil,  respectively.  Pretty  soon 
we  shall  have  still  greater  specialisation  and  our 
left  tonsil  will  be  charted  off  in  squares  like  a 
war  map  of  Belgium. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  our  veterinary  science 
has  kept  pace  with  the  other  branches  of  medicine. 
I  do  not  know  whether  others  have  made  the 
same  observations,  but  I  have  found  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  if  a  cow  is  sick  and  a  veterinary 
is  sent  for,  she  goes  right  on  and  dies  on  his 
hands  as  if  she  considered  his  services  a  sort 
of  final  rite,  after  the  administration  of  which 
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she  is  in  honour  bound  to  die.  True,  veterinary 
science  has  changed  its  tactics;  but  has  it  im¬ 
proved?  Formerly  a  “horse  doctor”  would  make 
up  a  new  cud  for  sick  Bossy,  now  they  give  her 
nux  vomica  and  massage  her  spare  rib;  a  few 
years  ago  lumpy  jaw  was  lumpy  jaw,  now  it  is 
Actinomycosis.  The  results,  however,  are  the 
same  under  the  new  as  they  were  with  the  old 
treatment — a  hide  for  sale  and  a  newly  made 
mound  behind  the  barn. 

The  same  applies  to  other  live  stock.  Let  a 
colt  develop  joint  disease  as  a  result  of  our  neglect 
to  sprinkle  creolin  in  the  box  stall,  and  it  is  a  safe 
bet  that  he  will  never  be  afflicted  with  saddle 
galls.  The  vet.  may  come  and  survey  him  for  a 
drainage  system  and  put  silver  tubes  in  his  joints 
till  he  looks  like  a  pipe  organ;  he  may  feed  him 
castor  oil  and  pare  his  hoofs,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
The  colt  has  got  the  idea  firmly  fixed  behind 
his  forelocks  that  he  is  but  a  stranger  here  and 
wild  horses  couldn’t  drag  him  from  the  first  open 
hole  he  finds. 

The  trouble  with  live  stock  is,  I  think,  largely 
mental.  We  can’t  get  them  to  accept  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  Science  faith.  If  we  could  get 
them  to  put  half  the  confidence  in  the  medicines 
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we  give  them  that  we  do,  they  would  be  up  and 
about  in  a  few  days.  But  an  age-old  memory 
tells  Bossy  that  Tymphanitis  and  Impaction  of 
the  Omasum  are  incurable  and  that  the  sooner  she 
dies  the  better.  So  she  gives  up  the  ghost  while 
we’re  handing  the  veterinarian  another  linseed 
poultice* 
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On  Thumbs 

THUMBS  have  not  had  a  large  place  in  our 
polite  literature.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
shamefully  neglected,  and  like  the  brave,  tinpot 
knights  who  used  to  fare  forth  on  quests  of 
derring-do,  rapping  rich  old  monks  and  barons 
over  their  aristocratic  pates  and  dividing  their 
spoils  with  the  down-trodden  yeomanry,  I  am 
herewith  coming  out  in  defence  of  thumbs. 

Were  I  a  real  novelist  I  should  write  on  fingers, 
not  thumbs.  They  always  do.  Every  heroine  in 
the  novels  you  may  find  in  my  lady’s  work  basket 
has  long  tapering  fingers.  The  hero  usually  has 
square  honest  fingers,  but  even  they  may  taper  if 
he  be  artistic.  At  any  rate,  they  are  strong,  and 
on  occasion  they  can  fix  themselves  like  traps  of 
steel  on  the  throat  of  the  villain.  Even  the  vil¬ 
lain  has  fingers,  though  they  do  twitch,  to  be  sure. 

Oh,  everyone  in  a  story  has  fingers.  But 
thumbs?  Lord  love  you,  whoever  heard  of 
thumbs  in  a  novel?  For  aught  we  know  to  the 
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contrary,  book  folks  are  a  thumbless  race.  True, 
thumbs  crop  out  in  detective  stories  in  order  that 
they  may  leave  prints  on  the  freshly  “busted’' 
safe  or  that  Sherlock  Holmes  may  deduce  from 
the  crook’s  in-turning  thumbs  his  thieving  pro¬ 
pensities.  They  are  also  used  by  W.C.T.U* 
writers  as  sign  boards  on  which  employers  find 
cigarette  stains,  previous  to  denying  the  prospec¬ 
tive  clerk  the  desirable  clerkship.  But  these  two 
exceptions  merely  prove  the  rule,  that  thumbs 
are  not  desirable  in  the  anatomy  of  a  “character.” 

But,  despite  the  slights  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  thumbs,  by  our  writers,  they  are  tremen¬ 
dously  useful  appendages.  I  can  speak  with 
authority,  not  to  mention  feeling  on  this  subject, 
for  yesterday  I  cut  the  thumb  on  my  right  hand 
and  had  to  carry  it  in  a  sling.  It  was  then  I  found 
out  how  useless  would  be  a  thumbless  farmhand. 

You  have  often  heard  people  speak  of  screwing 
a  nut  on  to  a  bolt  with  their  fingers.  Try  this 
for  yourself  and  you  will  see  what  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  is  played  by  the  thumb.  Try  putting 
a  new  tire  on  the  Ford,  with  your  thumb  acting 
as  a  mere  spectator,  or  try  opening  a  sack  of 
gluten  feed,  or  untying  a  “hard  knot”  with  your 
“fingers.”  You  will  likely  decide  that  it’s  not  so 
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bad  to  cut  a  finger.  You  have  plenty  of  others 
to  take  its  place  while  it  convalesces,  but  a  thumb 
is  different.  An  absent  thumb  is  like  the  vacant 
chair  which  never,  etc.  I  will  admit  that  a  thumb 
is  not  built  for  style,  but  it's  awfully  handy — for 
it  is  set  opposite  to  the  fingers. 

There’s  the  point.  It  is  opposite.  Do  not 
imagine  that  I  can  see  no  good  points  in  fingers. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  them.  While  a 
handful  of  fingers  is  not  up  to  much  if  your 
thumb  is  out  of  order,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
might  have  a  dozen  thumbs  and  if  your  hand  were 
fingerless  you  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  indeed. 
Both  have  their  place,  and  their  place  is  opposite 
each  other. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  quickly  a  tree  is 
felled  by  two  choppers,  one  right-  and  one  left- 
handed?  They  get  along  well  because  their  gifts 
are  opposed.  The  same  is  true  of  friends.  In 
looking  over  my  little  circle  of  intimate  friends, 
I  find  that  they  possess  many  characteristics  in 
common.  I  find  also  that  those  characteristics 
are  not  to  be  found  in  my  make-up.  In  fact,  in 
almost  every  instance  my  friends  are  my  oppo¬ 
sites.  They  see  the  more  tragic  side  of  life ;  they 
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think  deeply  before  they  speak;  and  they  are 
mostly  as  homely  as  a  rail  fence. 

It  is  not  that  one  deliberately  chooses  friends 
because  of  their  negative  characteristics,  but  that 
when  people  rub  against  each  other,  those  who 
are  temperamentally  opposed  are  attracted  to 
each  other  in  the  same  way  as  are  two  objects,  one 
charged  with  positive  and  the  other  with  negative 
electricity.  And  it  is  rightly  so.  Two  serious 
persons  left  in  contact  with  each  other  would  soon 
be  in  the  dismals.  Two  jokers  thrown  together 
would  soon  be  in  the  lunatic  asylum.  Mix  these 
two  classes  and  they  strike  the  happy  medium, 
with  the  serious  one  joyful  and  the  cheery  one 
depressed. 

The  theory  of  opposites  finds  its  largest  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  matrimonial  field.  For  instance,  I 
am  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  I  should,  therefore, 
marry  a  wife  as  rich  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  And 
so,  unconsciously  following  out  this  rule,  we  find 
big  men  marrying  little  women  and  big  women 
marrying  little  men;  we  find  farmers  wooing 
school  teachers  and  daughters  of  bank  presidents 
eloping  with  their  fathers’  chauffeurs — all  obe¬ 
diently  falling  in  with  a  law  that  is  as  old  as 
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Nature  itself  and  thinking  all  the  time  that  they 
are  doing  something  very  original  and  daring. 

It  might  not  be  wise  to  mix  temperaments  that 
are  too  radically  opposed.  But  a  finger  and 
thumb  combination  is  a  pretty  safe  bet.  When 
two  souls  are  starting  out  on  such  a  long,  long 
journey  together,  they  cannot  afford  to  become 
tiresome  of  each  other.  One  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  home  with  joy  and  the  other  with  sor¬ 
row,  as  Blake  has  it: 

“Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine.” 

And  if  the  young  couple  are  opposite  in 
make-up,  both  of  their  characters  will  be  rounded 
out  through  contact  with  each  other  and  they  will 
live  happily  ever  after — perhaps. 
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The  Bossed  Boss 

“Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon.” 

— Old  Nursery  Rhyme. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  was  through  the  stable  of 
a  highly  specialised  dairy  farmer.  The 
cows  in  the  stable  represented  the  highest  type  of 
bovine  civilisation.  They  had  that  bored  expres¬ 
sion  that  is  such  a  sure  sign  of  good  breeding. 
The  stables  were  faultlessly  constructed  and 
equipped  with  everything  desirable,  from  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  to  a  can  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 
What  few  bacteria  had  not  escaped  were  furtive 
and  self-effacing  and  were  always  backing  unob¬ 
trusively  into  corners,  as  if  the  white  walls  and 
ceilings  and  the  spotlessness  of  everything  hurt 
their  eyes. 

The  cows  had  their  coats  dry-cleaned  and 
pressed  every  day.  The  choicest  of  viands  were 
placed  before  them,  and  water  was  always  at 
hand  in  their  individual  drinking  cups.  Every- 
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thing  was  provided  that  could  be  desired,  except 
their  freedom.  Three  times  a  day  they  ate  what 
was  placed  before  them.  Twice  a  day  a  machine 
sucked  their  udders  dry.  For  a  while  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  were  given  an  airing  in  the  courtyard 
of  their  prison.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  stood 
or  lay  in  their  narrow  cells  and  waited.  Ever 
they  chewed  their  cud;  anon  they  rattled  their 
manacles.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  waited. 

These  are  the  animals  that  once  jumped  over 
the  moon — these  so-called  “bosses” — these  well- 
disciplined,  thoroughly  domesticated  milk  fac¬ 
tories — these  silent  slaves  with  the  sad  eyes  and 
the  large  paunches. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

For  the  cow  was  not  always  a  galley  slave  of 
man.  Her  subjugation  was  brought  about  grad¬ 
ually.  In  fancy  I  see  her  as  she  was  in  the  good 
old  days  when  men  wore  the  same  suit  for  years 
at  a  time,  knew  nothing  about  spectacles  or  flying 
machines,  and  wooed  their  wives  with  a  club.  The 
cow  was  then  a  creature  to  merit  a  second  glance, 
I  tell  you,  as  she  disdainfully  clashed  her  horns 
at  all  the  world  and  leaped  from  crag  to  crag 
followed  by  her  long-haired  offspring.  These 
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were  the  days  when  the  moon  jumping  record 
was  made.  And  in  those  days  milking  was  a  real 
adventure. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  into  the  subterranean  home 
of  Mr.  Cave  Man.  It  is  evening.  Mrs.  C.  M.  is 
hot  and  cross,  for  she  has  burnt  her  fingers  in 
her  endeavour  to  grill  a  bone  over  the  wood  fire, 
A  couple  of  youngsters  are  playfully  pelting  each 
other  with  rocks.  A  swishing  sound  is  heard 
and  C.  M.  enters,  dragging  after  him  the  gory 
carcass  of  a  lion  or  a  gopher  as  the  case  may  be. 
His  entrance  is  heralded  by  wild  shrieks  of  wel¬ 
come  from  the  kids,  and  while  one  pulls  his 
whiskers,  the  other  bites  him  playfully  in  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  C.  M.  gently  knocks  the  heads  of  his 
progeny  together  and  sits  down  to  suck  his  wound. 
Life  seems  hardly  worth  living. 

“Did  you  do  the  milking,”  asks  his  helpmeet. 

A  grunt  from  her  lord  and  master. 

“Well,  you’d  better  be  about  it,”  she  continues 
in  a  louder  tone.  “Not  one  bite  of  breakfast  do 
I  make  if  you  don’t  get  some  milk  for  our 
porridge.” 

“Doggone  it,  a  man  can’t  have  any  peace  in 
this  house.  Why  couldn’t  you  have  said  some¬ 
thing  about  it  before  I  took  off  my  shoes.” 
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Instead  of  replying  to  his  question,  Mrs.  C.  M., 
being  a  woman,  waxes  hysterical  and  lifts  up 
her  voice  like  a  trumpet,  bewailing  the  fact  that 
she  ever  married  a  good-for-nothing  like  him. 
She  points  out  the  superiority  of  her  family, 
which  can  trace  its  lineage  right  back  to  Goril, 
King  of  the  gorillas,  while  everybody  knows,  she 
says,  that  her  husband's  people  are  descended 
from  an  orang-outang.  But  the  last  of  her  tirade 
is  lost  upon  C.  M.  for  he  has  taken  up  his  trusty 
club  and  a  gourd  and  has  quitted  the  cave,  creep¬ 
ing  on  all  fours  like  a  movie  detective. 

With  noiseless  tread  he  glides  through  the  dark 
until  he  comes  to  an  open  space  among  the  trees, 
where  a  cow  is  known  to  make  her  bed.  For  an 
instant  he  listens.  The  regular  breathing  of  Boss 
is  reassuring,  so  he  creeps  forward  and  takes  a 
swipe  at  her  beautiful  head  with  his  club.  The 
blow  is  a  good  one  and  skilfully  delivered,  and 
while  Boss  counts  the  pretty  stars,  C.  M.  draws 
her  milk  into  his  gourd  and  returns  home  in  tri¬ 
umph  with  about  half  a  cupful  of  the  delicious 
fluid. 

From  this  age  of  freedom  for  the  cow  we  may 
easily  trace  the  steps  in  her  enslavement.  Man 
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became  more  and  more  strategical  in  his  methods. 
First,  he  decided  that  the  foregoing  system  wore 
out  clubs  too  fast,  so  he  camouflaged  himself  in 
a  calfskin  and  thus  secured  the  milk  under  false 
pretences.  The  next  development  in  milking 
methods  came  with  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
hypnotism.  By  this  method  one  man  held  the 
gaze  of  the  cow  while  the  other  sneaked  her  milk. 
Other  methods  were  evolved  from  time  to  time, 
each  one  an  improvement  over  its  predecessor,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head, 
for  the  cow  still  remained  a  wild  spirited  creature. 

Finally,  a  man  conceived  the  idea  that  the  best 
way  to  get  efficiency  in  milking  methods  was  to 
first  tame  the  cow  until  one  could  take  her  milk 
away  from  her  before  her  eyes.  So  as  farming 
advanced,  and  fields  were  cleared,  the  cow  was 
lured  into  enclosures  by  the  better  grass  to  be 
found  there,  and  then  the  gate  was  shut.  Once 
she  was  fenced  in  the  taming  process  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  Gradually  she  grew  accustomed  to  dwelling 
in  a  field  instead  of  in  the  woods,  and  even  took 
shelter  in  the  barns  provided  for  her  in  winter. 

So  her  subjugation  was  brought  about,  until 
now  cows  are  kept  in  stables  like  so  many  slaves 
in  a  Turkish  palace,  until  indeed  they  appear  to 
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be  contented  in  their  bondage.  Instead  of  think¬ 
ing  up  fresh  acrobatic  stunts,  they  now  lie  about 
chewing  their  cuds  for  hours  at  a  time.  Their 
flowing  locks  are  clipped,  their  winding  horns  are 
pruned,  and  milk  wells  are  sunk  in  their  abdo¬ 
mens.  In  the  morning  they  are  wakened  to  the 
music  of  their  chains  and  their  Vespers  are  sung 
to  the  same  old  tune* 
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The  Bovine  Kleptomaniac 

WHAT’S  in  a  name? 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  bought  two 
cows  in  milk. 

Now  the  name  of  the  one  was  Joker,  and 
although  one  would  naturally  expect  a  cow  with 
such  a  name  to  be  wild,  she  was,  in  reality,  the 
most  placid  moolie  that  ever  roamed  the  meadows* 
Joker  never  lost  her  cud — not  she.  She  was  one 
of  those  cows  that  content  themselves  with  the 
grass  on  their  own  side  of  the  fence,  take  their 
turn  at  the  water  trough  and  sleep  like  Christians 
at  night. 

And  because  she  was  so  good  she  is  of  no  use 
in  a  story,  so  we  shall  drop  her  here. 

But  the  other  cow  was  what  is  known  colo- 
quially  as  a  ring-tailed  snorter — and  her  name 
was  Maud.  She  was  a  large,  raw-boned,  brin- 
'dled  specimen,  bright  of  eye  and  stubby  as  to 
tail*  She  had  the  appetite  of  a  box-stove,  the 
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digestion  of  a  billy  goat  and  no  conscience.  She’d 
eat  the  clothes  off  the  line,  pinch  a  bone  from  a 
starving  puppy  or  lick  down  a  ton  of  shorts  with¬ 
out  batting  an  eyelash — and  she  never  suffered 
any  ill  effects  from  her  orgies. 

Truly  the  wicked  flourish  as  the  bay  tree ! 

Maud  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  swill 
barrel,  because  it  was  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
dog  kennel  and  a  visit  there  had  its  attendant 
risks.  Tm  convinced  that  if  you  offered  her  a 
pail  of  swill  she’d  have  scorned  it — she’d  prob¬ 
ably  have  thrown  it  in  your  face.  But  because 
there  was  a  cover  on  the  barrel  she  would  go  to 
all  sorts  of  trouble  to  get  at  the  stuff  inside. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night  she  might  be  observed 
making  her  way  toward  the  goal  of  her  desire, 
provided,  of  course,  that  one  could  see  in  the  dark* 
Her  approach  was  a  model  of  deception.  She’d 
take  a  few  steps,  and  then  stop  and  chew  her  cud, 
a  few  more  steps,  a  little  more  Fletcherising,  and 
so  on.  Then  the  night  silence  would  be  rent  from 
stem  to  gudgeon  by  the  crash  of  a  falling  barrel 
cover,  the  muffled  explosion  of  a  dog  trying  to 
bark,  bite  and  give  chase  simultaneously,  and  the 
scurry  of  flying  feet. 

And  the  next  morning  a  search  would  reveal 
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a  decapitated  swill  barrel  and  around  it  traces  of 
the  cloven  hoof. 

She  learned  to  pick  locks  with  her  horns  and 
soon  made  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  our 
grain  bin. 

And  then  one  night  she  took  the  little  red  cow 
with  her  on  one  of  her  piratical  jaunts.  Now  the 
little  red  cow  was  another  edition  of  Joker  the 
Placid.  Her  crime  sheet  was  blank,  but  she  had 
a  weakness  for  meal  and  so  she  fell  for  Maud’s 
line.  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  Maud 
lifted  the  latch  and  led  her  disciple  into  the  gran¬ 
ary.  There  they  proceeded  to  stuff  themselves 
with  wheat,  coarse  grains  and  mill  feeds  to  their 
hearts’  content. 

But  in  the  morning,  although  Maud  emerged 
with  nothing  worse  than  a  surfeited  feeling  in  the 
region  of  her  gizzard,  the  little  red  cow  blew  up 
with  a  loud  report.  And  naught  of  her  was  ever 
discovered  save  her  eye  teeth,  a  pair  of  horns  and 
half  a  hoof. 

Moral — Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian 
spring. 
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A  Marvellous  Machine 

A  WATCH  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  mechanism  that  is  likely  to  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  average  man.  What 
other  contrivance  indeed  can  compare  with  it  in 
intricacy  of  construction  and  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  in  capacity  for  measuring  immeasurable 
things  and  in  diminutive  size  withal.  Not  that 
there  are  not  other  devices  that  are  very  wonder¬ 
ful — there  are ;  but  none  so  wonderful  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  watch,  whether  it  be  a  ninety-eight-ceijt 
nickel  avenue  to  a  boy’s  heart,  or  a  ninety-eight- 
thousand-dollar  jewel  for  milady’s  wrist. 

A  microscope  is  a  marvellous  instrument, 
bringing  to  our  consciousness  as  it  does  a  world 
of  bacilli  and  moulds — but  where  are  its  hands? 
Where  is  its  face?  A  monotype-caster,  with  its 
uncanny  instinct  for  sensing  and  averting  dis¬ 
aster,  is  an  incredibly  human  device,  but,  after  all, 
it  has  no  knowledge  of  the  hour  at  which  one 
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dines.  A  modern  locomotive,  with  its  throttle 
and  its  copper  tubing  and  its  suggestion  of  force 
in  leash,  is  a  machine  to  inspire  awe  in  the  breast 
of  the  commuter,  but  you  cannot  put  it  in  your 
pocket.  A  watch,  however,  with  its  pinions  and 
its  cams,  its  hairspring  and  its  jewel-escapement, 
its  tick  and  its  compensating  balance-wheel,  is  a 
sort  of  seven  wonders  of  the  world  rolled  into  one 
— and  into  a  much  smaller  one  than  I  should  ever 
be  able  to  accomplish,  I  am  sure. 

A  watch  would  be  a  wonderful  Noah’s  ark  if  it 
had  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  acting  as  a  sort 
of  puzzle  into  which  things  are  fitted  that,  once 
removed,  defy  replacement  by  the  amateur.  And 
when  to  its  capacity  for  amusement  is  added  its 
decidedly  useful  abilities  in  the  way  of  indicating 
the  times  and  seasons  at  which  one  might  with 
reasonable  certainty  expect  to  find  a  train  leaving 
for  town,  and  of  eating  up  time  and  so  rushing 
our  enemies  towards  eternity,  it  becomes  a  god¬ 
like  creation — a  fearful  as  well  as  a  wonderful 
thing. 

Particularly  wonderful  is  the  watch  that  can 
be  depended  upon — the  watch  that  tells  the  time — 
the  watch  that  is  shown  in  the  hands  of  conduc¬ 
tors  of  trains  in  magazine  advertisements. 
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When  we  consider  that,  unlike  the  ponderous  sun¬ 
dial  of  our  forefathers  which  knocked  off  work 
at  sundown  and  left  all  and  sundry  in  the  dark 
so  far  as  night-time  was  concerned,  our  modern 
watch  goes  pounding  on  its  way  even  when  un¬ 
watched,  never  hurrying,  never  faltering,  we  are 
filled  with  amazement.  A  true  watch  is  a  joy 
forever,  and  its  owner  is  a  lucky  dog.  He  will 
not  likely  realise  its  worth  until  he  drops  it  down 
a  well,  or  has  it  snatched  from  its  anchorage  by 
a  thug — but  when  it  is  gone  he  will  mourn  its 
loss. 

I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  for  I  too 
once  had  a  dependable  watch;  I  too  caught  my 
trains  in  the  old  days  and  spoke  up  when  people 
asked,  “Has  anyone  the  right  time?”  But  on  an 
evil  day  Old  Faithful  dropped  from  its  place  in 
my  breeches  pocket.  In  short,  I  lost  it. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  are  some — as  indeed 
are  most  men,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  they 
tell.  For  all  seem  to  have  dropped  their  watches 
on  concrete  floors,  or  into  vats  of  home-brew,  or 
down  some  man-hole,  and  when  they  found  them 
again — they  were  still  going  and  never  stopped 
from  that  day  till  this. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  what  a  good,  well-built 
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watch  may  go  through.  I  had  a  friend  who  had 
a  watch,  a  fine  big  open-faced  watch  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  given  him  by  his  grandfather  or 
something.  This  chap,  who  was  called  Tom,  lived 
at  that  time  in  Oromocto,  N.  B.,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  young  men  in  that  town  to  wear 
their  watches  in  summer  tucked  inside  the  waist¬ 
band  of  their  trousers,  suspended  by  the  ring 
from  their  suspenders  (or  “braces”  as  they  are 
called  in  that  delightful  town).  To  this  ancient 
and  honourable  custom  Tom  subscribed  for  a  long 
time  without  serious  consequences. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon,  however,  as  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  westward  along  Main  Street,  it  happened 
that  he  met  a  pretty  damsel  in  front  of  the  new 
butcher  shop.  Tom  was  a  gay  young  blade  in 
those  days  and  as  the  maiden  approached  he  re¬ 
moved  his  hat  with  a  flourish.  As  he  did  so,  the 
button  withdrew  that  had  been  supporting  the 
particular  branch  or  twig  of  suspender  on  which 
the  open-faced  watch  was  hung.  The  watch 
slipped  quickly  down  Tom’s  right  trouser  leg  and 
saw  the  light  just  as  Tom  was  bringing  his  right 
foot  forward  in  the  sprightly  step  he  always 
affected  when  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  The 
movement  was  well-timed,  and  Tom  booted  his 
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grandfather's  gift  right  lustily.  For  an  instant 
it  seemed  to  hang  in  space,  then  like  a  living  thing 
it  bounded  forward,  skimmed  along  the  concrete 
walk  for  five  yards  or  so,  ricochetted  off  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  and  finally  came  up  against  the  stone 
step  of  the  butcher  shop  with  terrific  impact.  Of 
course,  it  was  smashed  to  smithereens,  but  it  goes 
to  show  what  a  good  watch  may  go  through  just 
the  same. 

But  wonderful  as  is  the  strictly  dependable 
time-piece,  the  watch  that  is  not  dependable  is 
much  more  so.  To  a  marvellously  human  device 
we  have  now  added  the  spark  of  genius — the  fac¬ 
tor  of  unexpectedness  that  changes  men  into  per¬ 
sonalities  and  makes  us  follow  these  personalities 
about,  supposedly  in  the  role  of  disciples,  but  in 
reality  to  see  what  they  may  do  next. 

I  do  not  so  much  mean  the  watch  with  an 
organic  disorder — with  a  broken  cog  or  some¬ 
thing  that  every  so  often  places  a  bit  of  banana 
peel  in  the  pathway  of  Father  Time — although 
even  here  there  is  occasional  matter  for  amaze¬ 
ment.  I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the 
watch  of  Harris.  This  watch  is  a  consistent  and 
reliable  time-keeper  for  some  twenty-three  hours 
and  fifty-nine  minutes  of  the  day,  but  in  the  extra 
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minute  can  accomplish  startling  results.  Its  great 
moment  of  happiness  is  at  winding  time,  for  it 
has  a  loose  steering-wheel.  Harris  says  that  he 
never  knows  just  what  will  happen  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  wind  it.  He  may  merely  tighten  the 
springs  as  did  his  forefathers  or  he  may  shoot 
himself  a  day  or  so  nearer  home.  But  despite  its 
vagaries  Harris  is  greatly  attached  to  this 
watch  and  will  hotly  defend  it  against  calumni¬ 
ators.  He  says  that  on  its  good  days  it  cannot 
be  beaten,  while  at  worst  he  can  still  tell  daylight 
from  dark  by  it. 

The  type  of  watch  I  meant  to  indicate  by  the 
term  “wonderful,”  however,  is  rather  one  with 
the  ability  of  keeping  a  time  of  its  own.  I  have 
such  a  one.  I  selected  it  by  number  from  the 
pages  of  a  mail  order  catalogue,  to  take  the  place 
of  Old  Reliable.  Its  catalogue  number  was 
07 — 2142,  surely  a  lucky  number  if  ever  there 
was  one.  It  was  described  as  a : 

Man's  Sterling  Silver  Cushion-shape 

WRIST  WATCH.  LUMINOUS  HANDS  AND  NUMER- 

f 

ALS,  RELIABLE  1 5  JEWEL  SWISS  MOVEMENT. 

Neatly  sewn  leather  strap,  silver  buckle, 

HAS  A  MANLY  APPEARANCE.  PRICE  $9.98. 
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The  price  attracted  me.  The  description 
pleased  me.  I  did  not  exactly  get  the  drift  of  the 
last  sentence — could  not  make  out  whether  it  was 
the  leather  strap  or  the  silver  buckle  that  had  the 
manly  appearance.  But  the  word  reliable  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me.  Here,  I  said,  is  a  watch  to  fill  the 
place  vacated  by  Old  Reliable;  here  is  one  on 
whose  prognostications  I  may  rely.:  So  I  pur¬ 
chased  it. 

But  if  my  watch  is  reliable  all  other  time-pieces 
in  the  city  are  crazy.  The  only  thing  about  it 
upon  which  I  may  rely  is  that  whatever  my  watch 
says  is  wrong,  though  I  will  say  this  for  it,  it  is 
a  sterling  Time-keeper.  In  fact  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  watch  going  that  keeps  half  as  much 
time  as  it  does.  It  gets  as  much  time  as  do  the 
other  watches,  but  only  gives  half  as  much  out. 
The  rest  it  keeps.  It  is  one  of  the  slow  plodding 
kind  more  often  slow  than  plodding.  It  is  never 
with  the  herd  except  when  whipped  up  and  imme¬ 
diately  I  lower  the  lash  it  again  lags. 

It  is  a  watch  like  this,  however,  that  makes  the 
most  interesting  companion.  You  must  search 
out  a  system  for  reading  its  thoughts,  but  once 
you  get  acquainted  you  have  the  feeling  that  to 
you  alone  will  it  impart  its  secret.  I  have  a  friend, 
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Jim  Ross,  whose  watch  keeps  disgraceful  hours. 
Jim  says  he'd  much  rather  have  people  ask  for  the 
time  in  French  than  in  English,  for  to  the  French 
question,  “Quel  temps  avez-vous?”  he  can  answer 
directly,  reading  the  result  from  the  dial,  while 
the  English  equivalent,  “What  time  is  it?"  pre¬ 
sents  an  entirely  different  problem.  In  this  case 
Jim,  who  is  a  great  mathematician,  takes  his  read¬ 
ing,  substitutes  certain  symbols  for  the  figures 
involved  and  works  out  the  time  of  day  by  the 
formula  that: 

Pi  T  i 

Where  V  is  constant  ^ —  =  777— 

P  2  T  2 

This  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  formula  to  use  in 
making  time  calculations  from  data  supplied  by 
unreliable  watches,  but  it  is  too  complicated  for 
me.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  know  what  the 
symbols  stand  for  in  this  formula,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  I  never  could  cross-multiply.  So  I  have 
worked  out  a  rule-of-thumb  method  that  is  so  far 
giving  very  good  results  in  connection  with  my 
time-piece.  It  is  simply  this :  I  find  that  my  watch 
will  keep  close  enough  to  solar  time  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  if  I  put  it  on  five  minutes  each  time 
I  look  at  it.  It  is  a  simple  method  and  effective* 
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Of  course,  it  has  its  drawbacks.  For  instance, 
when  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  railway  station  and 
so  observing  my  watch  very  frequently  this  sys¬ 
tem  projects  me  into  the  future  rather  more 
quickly  than  is  comfortable  and  makes  me  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  catching  my  train,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  a  system  that  falls  down  at  night. 

This  latter  difficulty,  however,  I  have  recently 
removed  in,  I  think,  a  rather  ingenious  way.  I 
happen  to  possess  an  alarm  clock  that  is  afflicted 
with  a  disposition  directly  opposed  to  that  of  my 
watch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  alarm  clock 
gains  two  minutes  for  every  one  that  the  watch 
loses.  So  at  bedtime  I  take  my  reading  of  both 
instruments,  and  again  in  the  morning.  I  then 
name  one  instrument  A  and  the  other  B  and  work 
out  the  time  and  number  of  hours'  sleep  in  the 
form  of  the  old  problems  that  we  used  to  find  in 
our  arithmetics,  a  typical  example  of  which 
would  be: 

“A  loses  half  as  much  time  as  B  gains.  If, 
when  the  clock  on  the  Town-Hall  strikes  mid¬ 
night,  A  registers  11.41  p.  m.  and  B  12.23  a.  m. 
to  what  respectively  will  A  and  B  point  when  I 
arise?  How  long  shall  I  have  slept?  How  nearly 
correct  is  the  town  clock?" 
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Ninety-eight  in  the  shade  these  nights. 

I  don’t  know  how  the  rest  of  the  world 
comports  itself  during  the  season  of  “dog  nights,” 
but  for  me,  such  nights  mean  much  drifting  about 
with  a  blanket  on  my  arm  looking  for  a  cool  spot 
on  which  to  lie. 

As  Tom  Paine  would  say,  “these  are  times  that 
try  men’s  souls,”  for  of  all  the  annoying  things 
under  the  sun,  insomnia,  whether  it  be  the  result 
of  some  nerve  disease  or  whether  it  be  induced  by 
some  external  agency  as  musical  cats,  a  boil  on 
the  back  or  excessive  heat  and  mugginess  in  the 
atmosphere,  is  the  most  maddening. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  last  named  cause. 
For  if  the  sleeplessness  be  due  to  nerves,  one  can 
always  get  a  shot  of  something  that  will  send  one 
to  the  land  of  nod ;  if  cats  be  the  cause,  a  boot  will 
usually  do  the  trick;  and  if  a  boil  interfere  with 
the  delightful  game  of  shut-eye,  why  one  can  roll 
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over.  But  with  98°  stuff,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find 
a  way  out.  One  tries  the  bed  for  a  while,  then  the 
floor,  then  the  couch  in  the  living-room,  and 
finally  ends  up  by  hanging  one's  self  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  from  which  one  emerges  next  morning 
cramped  and  full  of  heart-burnings. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  where  William 
got  his  idea  that  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was  made  up  of  a  sackful  of  fair  ladies,  pretty 
speeches  and  humorous  situations.  Personally, 
I  don't  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
real  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  How  the 
dickens  can  a  fellow  dream  if  he  can't  get  to 
sleep?  Perhaps  if  Shakespeare  had  spent  a  few 
midsummer  nights  in  my  room,  he  wouldn’t  have 
been  so  keen  on  this  dream  stuff. 

But  though  one  cannot  get  asleep  and  indulge 
in  regular  dreams  in  hot  weather,  the  brain  is 
usually  quite  active  and  so  there  are  few  better 
opportunities  for  day  dreams  than  is  offered  by 
a  sweltering  night  in  midsummer.  The  number 
of  things  I  can  think  of  during  the  night  watches 
in  hot  weather  is  surprising,  but  these  thoughts 
differ  radically  from  Shakespeare's  idyllic  con¬ 
ception,  for  they  deal  not  with  people,  but  with 
things.  They  deal  with  ice-boxes,  cool  sea 
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breezes,  brown  October  ale  and  old  oaken  buckets* 
No  matter  where  I  start,  however,  my  mind  in¬ 
evitably  runs  on,  before  the  night  is  over,  to  a 
contemplation  of  an  imaginary  dwelling  house 
with  cool  bedrooms  where  you  can  pull  the  sheet 
over  you  even  on  the  hottest  night — where  the 
“skeeters  cease  their  labours  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.” 

Some  of  these  hot  nights  I’m  going  to  hit  on 
a  plan  for  a  house  that  will  revolutionise  summer 
sleeping,  even  as  the  thermos  bottle  has  revolu¬ 
tionised  picnicking — at  least  I  ought  to,  for  I 
spend  enough  time  thinking  on  the  subject.  I 
only  wonder  if  humanity  appreciates  the  fact 
when  grey  matter  is  used  up  for  its  benefit?  But 
whether  it  does  or  no,  I’ve  gone  right  on  think¬ 
ing  and  the  result  of  several  nights’  cogitations 
is  a  conviction  that  for  the  ideal  dwelling  house, 
we  must  go  back  to  some  of  the  earlier  types  of 
construction.  In  other  words,  while  house  build¬ 
ing  has  progressed  greatly  during  the  past  few 
thousand  years,  our  architects  somehow  got 
slightly  off  the  track  early  in  the  game,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  evolution  of  the  house  has  been  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Civilisation  in  its  advance  has  made  the  job  of 
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living  more  and  more  complex.  Not  only  in  the 
realms  of  science,  finance  and  medicine,  have  in¬ 
ventions  been  brought  forward  with  the  avowed 
object  of  simplifying  things,  which  have  re¬ 
mained  to  clutter  up  our  path  and  make  things 
interesting  for  the  unwary,  but  the  same  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  characterises  our  “progress”  in 
every  line.  Compare  the  goat  skin  dress  of  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe,  and  its  freedom  from  shirt  stud 
worries  and  corn  plasters  with  our  modern  attire, 
or  compare  the  mess  of  pottage  that  Esau  ate 
(with  his  fingers  most  likely)  with  one  of  our  12 
course  dinners.  Or  take  the  ice-cream  freezer — 
it  is  all  very  well  but  it  means  a  lot  of  work  for 
us,  while  the  Eskimo  who  has  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  a  contrivance,  just  bites  a  corner  off 
his  doorpost  on  a  hot  day. 

The  same  is  true  of  houses.  Houses  are  handy 
things  sometimes,  and  are  considered  almost  a 
necessity  in  many  of  our  cities,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  our  daily  papers.  But  they  bring  with  them 
worries  such  as  how  to  keep  them  warm  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  cool  in  summer,  how  to  keep  the  coal  in 
and  the  mosquitoes  out.  These  are  worries  that 
our  great-great-grand  ancestors  had  not.  They 
just  chose  one  of  three  types  of  architecture,  de- 
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pending  upon  the  climate  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

A  man  who  lived  in  a  frigid  zone  built  an  igloo 
of  snow  and  ice  which  was  always  cool  even  in  the 
hottest  summer  weather.  And  in  the  winter  it 
was  cooler  still,  so  he  had  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

The  torrid  zoner  just  roosted  in  a  tree,  for  it 
was  always  summer  in  his  country.  And  if  by 
luck  he  chose  a  bread  fruit  tree  for  his  nesting 
place,  he  could  have  breakfast  in  bed  even  if  he 
were  a  bachelor.  He  got  whatever  cool  breezes 
were  going  and  never  found  himself  tucked  in 
under  a  steel  roof  of  a  hot  night. 

The  people  of  our  own  temperate  zone  dwelt  in 

t 

caves,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  their  idea  of  a  house 
was  much  better  than  any  that  have  since  been 
dragged  forth  from  the  heated  brains  of  frenzied 
architects.  Seasonal  changes  have  little  or  no 
effect  when  one  gets  down  a  few  feet  below  the 
ground  level,  and  one  may  start  with  nothing  and 
have  material  left  after  building  such  a  house. 

From  a  study  of  these  original  dwellings  we  get 
the  principles  upon  which  a  dwelling  should  be 
built  to  suit  the  climate  in  which  it  is  situated* 
The  people  of  California  and  some  of  the  warmer 
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countries  have  been  wiser  than  we  in  that  they 
modelled  their  homes  after  the  example  set  by 
their  roosting  ancestors,  for  a  bungalow  with  its 
wide  verandas  approximates  very  closely  the  ideal 
of  sleeping  in  a  tree.  These  verandas  cool  off 
much  more  rapidly  at  night  than  would  the  rooms 
in  a  house  of  more  solid  construction.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  this  style  of  architecture  is  the 
one  for  us  as  well.  It  would  give  plenty  of  cool 
sleeping  space  in  summer  and  in  winter  the  fam¬ 
ily  could  retreat  into  the  small  house  which  acts 
as  the  centre  from  which  these  verandas  radiate^ 
The  heat  could  be  confined  to  a  few  rooms  and 
the  janitor's  work  would  be  cut  in  half. 

The  other  type  which  would  seem  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  country  is  the  cave.  Every¬ 
one  knows  how  cool  it  is  in  the  cellar  even  when 
the  upstairs  rooms  are  suffocating.  My  idea  then 
is  to  build  a  house  containing  nothing  but  a  cellar 
and  provide  it  with  a  roof  of  some  insulating 
material. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  new  idea.  In  fact  I 
once  visited  a  town  where  this  theory  was  being 
tried  out  in  practice,  and  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  so  far  as  I  could  find  out.  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  Northern  Ontario.  And  at  the  time  of 
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my  visit,  which  was  shortly  after  one  of  their 
disastrous  bush  fires  had  swept  over  the  town,  I 
found  the  place  built  almost  entirely  upon  this 
plan.  Dwelling  houses,  hotels,  Chinese  laundries 
and  departmental  stores  were  located  under¬ 
ground,  and  the  popular  invitation  among  friends 
to  “drop  in  some  time  when  you’re  passing”  was 
often  literally  complied  with. 

The  real  reason  for  such  a  type  of  construction 
was  that  after  the  fire  a  by-law  was  passed  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  building  of  houses  of  inflammable 
material.  Most  of  the  people  found  themselves 
unable  to  afford  brick  or  stone,  so  they  solved  the 
problem  by  roofing  over  their  cellars  and  living 
there. 

It  is,  of  course,  rather  odd  to  come  into  a  town 
of  3,000  inhabitants  and  see  nothing  but  streets, 
but  after  one  becomes  accustomed  to  such  a 
gopherlike  existence,  the  idea  grows  upon  one, 
for  there  are  never  any  stairs  to  climb;  one  is 
always  going  down.  The  water  pressure  is  always 
good  in  the  bathroom,  and  cyclones  have  no  dele¬ 
terious  effect  uopn  such  a  house.  In  winter  one’s 
bed  can  be  moved  over  by  the  furnace  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  one  keeps  sweet  by  putting  one’s  self  away 
in  the  cellar  at  night  Oh,  the  advantages  of  such 
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a  dwelling  are  many ;  they  are  particularly  appeal¬ 
ing  during  these  dog-gone  dog  days. 

But  I  must  stop.  My  tongue  cleaveth  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth  in  a  most  uncomfortable  man¬ 
ner,  my  trousers  are  sticking  to  the  varnish  on 
the  chair  and  the  newly  arrived  evening  paper 
says:  “Fair  with  much  heat.”  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  while  I  put 
some  more  cider  on  ice.. 
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The  Writer  Who  Retired  Early 

A  FAMOUS  novelist  once  found  himself  feel¬ 
ing  rather  rocky. 

His  porridge  formed  in  a  lump  under  his  wish¬ 
bone  and  his  nerves  were  all  shot. 

Every  time  anyone  slammed  a  door  he  dove 
through  a  window  or  upset  his  coffee. 

So  he  called  on  his  family  physician. 

The  doctor  thumped  him  on  the  back,  looked 
at  his  tongue  and  listened  in  on  his  rural  telephone 
system. 

His  heart  was  beating. 

So  the  man  of  science  prescribed  early  retire¬ 
ment  at  night  and  ensured  it  by  charging  a  fee 
that  put  night  life  out  of  bounds  for  months  to 
come. 

“Go  to  bed  each  night  at  eight/’  said  he,  “and 
you’ll  soon  be  as  right  as  a  trivet.” 

So  the  brainworker  formed  the  habit  of  tod¬ 
dling  off  to  bed  about  the  time  normal  folk  were 
going  over  to  the  Joneses. 
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Naturally,  he  couldn't  sleep  with  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  beaming  into  his  room. 

So  he  formed  another  habit — that  of  writing 
in  bed. 

Every  night  at  eight  he  crawled  between  the 
covers. 

Then  he  propped  himself  up  with  pillows  and 
set  to  work  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  parchment 
which  he  rested  upon  the  family  Bible,  which  in 
turn  reposed  upon  his  knees. 

In  this  position  he'd  tear  off  his  hot  stuff,  never 
dropping  off  until  the  first  cock  crew. 

His  book  progressed,  but  his  nerves  got  worse 
and  worse,  and  finally  one  day  he  ran  out  like  an 
old  promissory  note. 

Yet  he  had  gone  to  bed  promptly  at  eight  each 
night,  in  pursuit  of  the  high-priced  advice  of  his 
medical  adviser. 

The  doctor  had  failed  to  mention  when  he 
should  go  to  sleep. 

His  dope  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
didn’t  go  far  enough. 

We  are  sure  there  must  be  a  moral  to  this  tale 
if  we  could  but  find  it., 
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On  Dual  Personalities 

“He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.”  — Proverbs  xvi,  32. 

1  HAPPEN  to  be  twins.  But  that  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  dual 
personalities.  What  I  mean  is  the  two  different 
persons,  natures  or  egos  that  naturally  go  to  make 
up  most  of  us  whether  we  are  twins,  triplets,  or 
singles,  like  2  in  1  shoe  polish,  or  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

Dr.  Jekyll,  you  will  remember,  was  a  kind- 
hearted  physician,  honoured  in  his  profession  and 
loved  by  his  friends.  By  taking  a  certain  drug 
that  he  had  discovered,  however,  he  could  change 
himself  into  the  villainous  Mr.  Hyde,  a  cruel  mon¬ 
ster  who  stayed  not  his  hand  at  murder  and 
whose  very  body  was  different  from  that  of  Dr. 
Jekyll,  being  shrunken  and  deformed — a  body 
projected  by  the  lower  elements  in  his  soul.  Then 
by  a  repetition  of  the  dose  he  once  more  became 
the  benevolent  Dr.  Jekyll. 
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Now  I  think  most  of  us  harbour  some  dual  per¬ 
sonality  if  we  would  only  admit  it.  Sometimes 
we  are  little  angels.  We  feel  good  and  go  about 
shedding  sunny  smiles  with  the  cheerful  gener¬ 
osity  of  a  horse  shedding  its  hair  in  the  spring 
and  our  friends  say,  “What  a  beautiful  charac¬ 
ter. n  And  then  sometimes  we  get  up  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bed  with  a  touch  of  indigestion. 
So  we  leave  our  angelic  nature  on  the  washstand 
for  the  day  as  we  do  our  false  teeth  at  night,  and 
go  about  like  an  aggravated  thunder  cloud.  We 
find  fault  with  the  pancakes,  throw  crockery  at 
the  cook,  kick  faithful  old  “Fido”  and  otherwise 
vent  our  spleen  on  the  suffering  surroundings 
until  our  friends  take  up  a  petition  and  have  us 
locked  up. 

This  is  the  way  we  are  by  nature.  The  two 
persons  are  forever  fighting  for  precedence.  The 
real  game,  however,  is  to  cage  the  cave  man  part 
of  ourselves  and  endeavour  to  tame  him,  so  that 
whether  we  feel  good  or  not  we  may  wear  a  smil¬ 
ing  visage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  our 
temper  that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  the  shin¬ 
ing  lights  we  might  be  in  our  communities.  It 
takes  long  periods  of  training.  Although  I  hate 
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to  quote  from  personal  experience  in  such  a  mat¬ 
ter,  candour  forces  me  to  admit  that  when  I  was 
a  small  boy,  being  of  Hibernian  extraction,  I  had 
a  beastly  temper.  And  so  when  everything  didn’t 
go  just  my  way,  I  smashed  things  with  a  pole, 
chopped  up  the  rag  dolls  of  my  little  sister  with 
an  axe,  and  chewed  the  ear  off  my  dear  old  great- 
aunt,  who  couldn’t  retaliate,  she  having  only  one 
tooth. 

Folks  shook  their  heads  gjid  prophesied  that 
I’d  come  to  a  bad  end. 

So  just  to  fool  them,  I  reformed.  By  dint  of 
tremendous  effort  I  learned  to  stay  my  hand  when 
about  to  smite.  I  was  growing  up  into  manhood 
and  I  suddenly  saw  that  it  was  undignified  to  bite 
or  throw  stones  just  because  I  had  been  crossed. 
So  I  learned  to  curb  my  passions  and  while  think¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  murderous  things  in  my  heart,  I 
now  meet  the  world  with  an  unruffled  calm,  a 
bewitching  pout  or  an  unmitigated  sulk  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  don’t  blow  up  any  more. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  feel  any  better  inside,  and 
while  to  outward  appearances  I  may  look  as  cool 
as  a  “cuke,”  under  trying  circumstances,  in  reality 
I  am  in  such  a  state  internally  that  if  I  were  to 
pour  a  little  cold  water  down  my  throat  I’d  im- 
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mediately  go  off  with  a  loud  report  and  a  smother 
of  steam. 

But  internal  conditions  do  not  count  in  our 
trafficking  with  the  world.  Man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearances  every  time.  The  sun  may 
go  down  upon  my  wrath,  but  I  have  achieved  a 
reputation  for  self-control.  No  longer  is  my 
front  stoop  littered  with  the  mangled  remains  of 
those  who  have  done  me  wrong.  I  have  found 
out  that  you  can  give  your  enemy  a  hotter  recep¬ 
tion  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  than  by 
knocking  him  cold  with  a  shillelagh.  I  have 
learned  to  cloak  my  “cave-man.” 

And  this  species  of  control  has  made  me  what 
I  am  to-day. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject,  the  secret 
of  success  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  resolves  itself 
into  this:  put  it  on  ice.  If  everything  looks  black 
and  we  are  resolved  to  do  something  desperate, 
such  as  jumping  off  the  bridge  or  beating  up  the 
chief  constable,  we  should  be  well  advised  to  put 
such  resolutions  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  little 
while.  The  best  way  to  forget  our  disappoint¬ 
ments  is  probably  to  bucksaw  wood  for  a  ten 
hour  day.  Or  if  this  is  impracticable,  we  can 
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always  get  some  relief  by  taking  veronal,  io 
grains,  and  sleeping  it  off. 

This  advice  to  “put  it  on  ice,”  if  followed  would 
save  many  a  heartache.  Sometime  when  a  friend 
offends  you  and  you  sit  down  and  write  him  a 
scorching  letter,  try  putting  it  aside  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  then  after  reading  it  over,  say  two 
days  later,  it  will  be  still  time  enough  to  send  it. 
Ten  to  one,  however,  you  will  be  able  to  save  the 
stamp. 

More  particularly  should  such  advice  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  man  with  the  cynical  humour.  The 
right  place  for  such  a  type  of  humour  is  in  the 
political  arena,  not  among  friends.  And  so  when 
you  think  of  some  brilliant  bit  of  repartee  which, 
while  meant  as  humorous,  might  wound  a  friend, 
try  whistling  instead. 

When  we  thus  learn  to  avoid  saying  what  we 
think,  we  shall  begin  to  achieve  a  reputation  for 
saintliness  and  shall  be  made  pillars  of  our  church ; 
when  we  learn  to  say  nothing  at  all  times,  we 
shall  be  credited  with  great  wisdom  and  be  made 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  and  if  we  consistently  keep 
this  guard  upon  our  lips  for  fifty  years  or  so,  we 
shall  some  day  grow  up  into  one  of  our  oldest 
inhabitants. 
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IT  was  on  a  Saturday  night  in  the  old  home 
town.  The  usual  gang  of  us  were  loafing  be¬ 
fore  the  post  office,  waiting  for  the  mail  to  be 
made  up. 

Suddenly  around  a  corner  dashed  John  Green 
sitting  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  front  seat  of 
his  carry-all,  trying  to  hold  ’em  down,  while  his 
spirited  team  cavorted  like  a  pair  of  reindeer, 
kicking  their  heels  playfully  over  the  dashboard, 
and  in  general  showing  their  oats. 

And  when  he  had  vanished  over  the  quivering 
horizon,  the  village  sage  removed  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  spat  thoughtfully,  and  remarked, 
“Poor  John,  he  never  gets  no  peace.  When  he’s 
on  the  road  the  arms  are  pulled  out  of  him  holdin’ 
his  horses,  and  when  he’s  at  home  they’re  pulled 
out  of  him  liftin’  his  cows.” 

The  trouble  with  John’s  farming  scheme  was 
lack  of  balance — all  the  grain  to  the  steeds,  all 
the  straw  to  the  cattle. 
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It  is  a  failing  common  to  many  of  us,  is  incon¬ 
sistency,  and  the  study  of  other  people’s  foibles  in 
this  regard  always  gives  me  joy.  It  is  a  most 
human  weakness,  and  a  most  universal  one.  It 
can  be  followed  through  all  of  our  activities  from 
the  well-known  cradle  to  the  equally  well-known 
grave,  and  it  is  found  no  less  in  our  religious  and 
community  life  than  in  our  individual  idiocies. 

But  the  most  charming  examples  of  these  in¬ 
consistencies  to  me  are  in  our  little  everyday  acts 
— in  those  trivialities  that  join  us  together  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Boobs.  We  are  all  in  it.  We  all 
do  things  in  good  faith  and  unthinking  that  would 
not  bear  examination  by  a  jury  of  sensible  men. 

Take  the  question  of  choosing  tobacco  on  a  cost 
basis.  I  have  heard  men  hot  in  argument  over 
their  relative  wisdom  in  the  purchase  of  a  cheap 
and  soul-destroying  brand  of  cut  plug  as  com¬ 
pared  with  let  us  say,  Three  Nuns.  The  sponsors 
of  the  half-dollar-a-pound  brand  are  invariably 
prodigal  in  their  self-praise  in  that  they  effect 
certain  economies  in  their  smoking,  and  are 
equally  prodigal  with  their  charges  (in  innuendo) 
that  the  smokers  of  the  finer  quality  are  extrava¬ 
gant  fellows.  They  couldn’t  afford  to  smoke  such 
expensive  tobacco,  they  remark,  and  as  no  one 
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save  a  profiteer  likes  to  be  charged  with  personal 
extravagance  these  days,  a  lively  argument  re¬ 
sults.  And  the  laughable  part  of  the  whole  thing 
is  that  the  economical  shag  smokers  will  proceed 
to  “blow  in”  the  savings  of  a  year’s  tobacco 
account  on  a  “party”  any  time  in  the  week  and 
again  on  Saturday. 

Or  take  the  game  of  saving  money  as  played, 
not  by  a  Scotchman,  but  by  the  ordinary  chap  who 
has  embarked  upon  a  twenty  dollar  a  week  clerk¬ 
ship.  Fortified  with  the  old  proverb  anent  the 
dollars  caring  for  themselves  if  one  saves  the  cop¬ 
pers,  he  starts  in  feverishly  collecting  pennies. 
For  a  decade  he  sinks  all  the  copper  he  can  lay 
hands  on  in  a  sealed  strong-box  and  plays  ducks 
and  drakes  with  his  dollars — giving  them  out  to 
smooth-faced  salesmen  for  cornets  that  remain 
unsounded,  for  correspondence  courses  that  re¬ 
main  unstudied,  for  stocks  in  mines  that  remain 
undeveloped.  And  then  one  day  he  smashes  open 
the  penny-container,  and  counts  out  $41.62 — the 
result  of  ten  years’  saving,  and  just  enough  to  pay 
off  the  balance  due  on  the  gramaphone.  If  he 
had  saved  the  dollars — but  he  didn’t. 

And  so  the  story  goes. 
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On  the  Village 

THERE  is  material  for  a  life-long  story  for 
one  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  in  the 
psychology  of  the  village  of  one  thousand  people. 
It  is  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not  of  the  country. 
It  abhors  the  customs  of  the  surrounding  rural 
district  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  makes  a  leap  at  the  ways  of  the  great  city, 
misses  and  hangs  suspended  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween.  The  hotels  may  have  printed  menus  in 
which  they  call  roast  beef  “Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  au 
Jus,”  but  they  invariably  end  up  by  serving  toast 
and  fried  potatoes  with  the  meat  at  every  meal. 
And  the  village  maiden,  calling  on  her  city  friends, 
remarks  in  a  casual  way  that  she  spent  a  day  “in 
the  country”  last  week,  forgetting  that  these 
friends  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  raw 
prairie  starts  about  half  a  dozen  feet  from  the 
back  door  of  her  home  in  the  village  and  that,  as 
a  friend  of  mine  used  to  remark,  “they  could 
shoot  the  deer  from  the  front  stoop.” 
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Not  only  does  the  village  refuse  to  mix  with 
the  surrounding  districts,  but  there  is  also  a 
noticeable  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  itself.  Although  everyone  knows 
all  about  everyone  else  and  can  identify  his  horse, 
hat  or  washing  at  five  hundred  yards,  and  al¬ 
though  theoretically  they  should  be  one  big, 
happy  family,  they  are  in  reality  divided  into  in¬ 
numerable  cliques  and  clans — caste  is  more 
rampant  than  in  India,  and  almost  everyone 
belongs  to  a  crowd  that  doesn’t  go  around  with 
some  other  crowd. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  blame  for  this 
lack  of  cohesion  should  be  laid,  but  probably  one 
of  the  organisations  that  is  most  culpable  is  the 
religious  one.  Not  that  the  different  churches 
actually  set  the  citizens  of  a  village  at  each  other’s 
throats,  but  those  who  profess  to  be  filled  with 
brotherly  love,  neglect  to  first  set  the  example  of 
fellowship. 

There  is  no  type  of  community  in  existence  that 
is  more  divided  in  its  religious  affiliations  than  is 
the  average  village  of  1,000  people.  In  our  own 
community  we  have  six  Protestant  Churches  min¬ 
istering  to  the  religious  needs  of  1,000  people  and 
we  have  no  guarantee  that  within  the  next  fifty 
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years  we  shall  not  have  sixty  thousand  churches, 
provided  the  population  of  the  village  does  not 
materially  decrease  in  the  meantime.  The  net 
result  of  such  overlapping  is  that  a  few  of  the 
leading  citizens  get  christianised  to  death  through 
enforced  attendance  at  church,  if  the  minister  is 
to  have  a  congregation,  while  a  whole  raft  of 
people — particularly  young  people,  drift  about  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

The  same  lack  of  esprit  de  corps  is  responsible 
for  many  other  lamentable  situations  in  the  life 
of  the  average  village.  Let  one  faction  bring  up 
the  hiring  of  a  certain  person  as  principal  of  the 
village  school,  and  the  other  sections  arise  as  a 
man  and  denounce  them  as  Bolshevists ;  let  some¬ 
one  propose  that  the  street  be  paved  and  he  is 
instantly  suspected  of  graft,  arson  and  perjury; 
and  in  a  like  manner  there  will  be  those  who  will 
vote  down  the  installation  of  a  municipal  water¬ 
works  system,  or  an  electric  lighting  system  on 
the  grounds  that  their  fathers  had  no  such  con¬ 
traptions. 

In  our  village  we  have  struggled  along  for  as 
many  years  as  the  village  is  old  without  any 
municipal  system  of  waterworks.  There  is  a  lake 
set  on  a  hill  above  the  village,  which  was  evidently 
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placed  in  that  position  by  nature  so  that  villagers 
might  have  water  on  tap,  but  rather  than  under¬ 
take  the  installation  of  a  piping  system,  they  go 
on  pumping  their  own  water  in  independence  and 
taking  a  bath  in  the  wash  tub. 

And  the  same  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
public  lighting  system.  The  village  is  at  its  worst 
at  night,  particularly  to  people  who  are  afraid  of 
the  dark,  for  the  shades  fall  and  lie  around  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Perhaps  some  day  the 
tumbling  rivers  with  which  our  country  is  so  gen¬ 
erously  supplied  will  furnish  the  light  that  will 
dispel  the  gloom  of  the  village  night,  but  such  a 
state  of  things  has  not  yet  been  ushered  in.  Here 
and  there  a  ghastly  acetylene  glare  lights  up  a 
store  or  a  barber  shop,  but  for  the  rest  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  depend  upon  the  moon  for  light  in  the 
ordinary  village. 

Of  course,  all  villages  are  not  dark.  My  home 
town,  for  instance,  has  electric  lights  along  the 
streets  (even  though  their  small  size,  infre¬ 
quency  and  inefficiency  makes  them  appear  more 
like  an  attempt  at  blazing  out  a  trail  than  at  light¬ 
ing  a  street).  And  what's  more,  we  manufacture 
the  electricity  in  a  cute  little  power  house  right  in 
the  village  with  gas  engines.  Of  course,  there  is 
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plenty  of  water  power  going  to  waste  a  few  miles 
away,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  small  town  that  it 
would  rather  tinker  with  something  smaller  and 
have  the  extra  building  in  the  village. 

At  first,  the  village  installed  a  big  coal  oil  en¬ 
gine  to  run  the  dynamo.  It  had  huge  fly  wheels 
and  required  at  least  a  dozen  men  to  turn  it  over. 
It  was  equipped  with  a  compressed  air  self-starter 
but  the  man  who  operated  it  used  to  try  to  start 
it  before  the  carburetter  was  hot  and  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  escaped  in  a  few  useless  phut-phuts. 
Then  all  hands  had  to  come  in  and  pile  on  the 
wheel  if  we  were  to  have  any  lights  that  night. 
If  the  engine  started  all  right,  the  only  result  was 
a  piled  up  collection  of  clerks  and  blacksmiths  on 
the  floor.  If  it  didn’t,  they  kept  on  climbing  like 
squirrels  on  a  treadmill,  and  if  it  back-fired,  it 
shot  them  all  out  of  the  nearest  window  like  so 
many  bolts  from  an  old-fashioned  engine  of  war. 

This  was  found  to  be  too  exciting  so  a  new 
series  of  automatic  gas  engines  was  installed. 
This  is  giving  better  satisfaction,  but  even  yet,  I 
often  find  the  moon  laughing  at  our  little  four 
candle  power  street  lamps,  particularly  when  full. 

The  institutions  of  the  village  are  many  and 
well  defined.  There  is  the  village  “wit”  probably 
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a  doctor  with  atheistic  tendencies,  or  a  lawyer,  or 
even  a  garage  man,  at  whose  sallies  all  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  laugh.  There  is  the  barber  with  the 
sporting  instinct  whose  shop  is  decorated  with 
deer  heads  and  stuffed  owls,  and  who  insists  on 
giving  you  gratis  the  inside  dope  on  trout  flies 
and  fox  traps  even  though  you  may  have  ideas  of 
your  own  on  these  subjects.  He  knows  he  has 
you  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  lather  in 
your  mouth.  Here,  also,  are  to  be  found  amateur 
politicians  who  play  the  game  for  cigars,  rubbing 
shoulders  with  ministers  of  unpopular  sects  of 
religion  who  stick  it  out  on  potatoes  and  cabbage 
three  times  a  day  for  the  sake  of  the  cause. 

But  the  surest  symptom  of  villagitis  is  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  gossip  gland,  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  itching  ears  and  a  wagging  of  the 
tongue.  The  stranger  is  not  within  the  gates 
many  days  before  he  has  been  given  a  list  of  the 
slovenly  house-keepers,  or  before  he  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  scandalous  hours  kept 
by  Amelia  Cruickshanks  and  her  young  man. 
Real  news  is  scarce,  so  much  is  made  of  anything 
that  may  come  to  hand.  And  journalists  who 
make  their  living  by  “padding  out”  articles  would 
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give  up  in  despair  if  they  were  to  study  the 
growth  of  rumour  in  a  country  village. 

Approaching  marriages  are  among  the  juiciest 
morsels  that  come  to  the  lips  of  villagers.  The 
ages  of  the  parties  concerned  are  taken  up;  the 
financial  arrangements  are  looked  into,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  held  to  determine  whether  anyone 
on  either  side  of  the  house  ever  died  of  cancer, 
St.  Vitus’  Dance,  or  snake  bites.  Then  after  all 
sides  of  the  question  have  been  discussed  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  marriage  will  be  an 
unhappy  one,  and  that  both  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  might  have  done  better  had  they  gone 
farther  afield. 

But  despite  these  little  human  weaknesses,  or 
perhaps  even  because  of  them,  we  like  the  village. 
It  has  a  personality  that  is  lacking  in  the  great 
city  where  neighbours  rub  elbows  for  years  with¬ 
out  knowing  or  caring  about  one  another’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  family  affairs.  We  like  to  see  the  old 
gang  loafing  in  front  of  the  Post  Office  at  mail 
time  and  hear  them  prophesy  dreadful  things 
when  some  village  Jehu  dashes  past  in  his  new 
roadster  utterly  regardless  of  the  six  mile  speed 
limit.  We  like  to  see  the  Saturday  night  parade 
of  youths  and  maidens  of  village  and  surrounding 
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countryside  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  ice-cream 
parlour — our  one  source  of  diversion.  We  like  to 
hear  the  stories  that  are  told  by  the  retired  farm¬ 
ers  foregathered  in  the  cobbler’s  shop.  These 
belong  to  the  village — and  they  speak  to  us  of 
home. 
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The  Wilder  Wisdom 

MR.  EDISON  has  given  our  civilisation  a 
push  in  the  right  direction  by  going  out 
after  workmen  of  wider  knowledge,  by  setting  up 
a  high  standard  of  encyclopedic  education  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  prospective  employes  in  his 
laboratories.  Before  the  publication  of  his  now 
famous  questionnaires  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  ailed  our  economic  and  industrial  life,  but 
now  all  is  clear.  What  our  industries  have  lacked 
all  along  has  been  variety  in  the  facts  possessed 
by  our  workmen.  They  knew  how  to  lay  a  brick 
or  make  a  joint,  but  their  knowledge  of  Persian 
poetry  was  negligible;  they  could  drive  a  nail  or 
burnish  a  coupling,  but  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
didn’t  know  Sanskrit  from  Serradella,  and 
thought  that  a  logarithm  was  something  one 
found  stuffed  in  a  museum. 

The  situation,  indeed,  was  rather  serious  when 
Mr.  Edison  stepped  in  and  by  precept  started 
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employers  off  in  the  right  direction,  until  he 
brought  us  to  a  realisation  of  the  futility  of  ex¬ 
pecting  men  to  turn  out  a  really  creditable  cog¬ 
wheel  who  did  not  know  the  population  of  Pekin, 
and  who  would  have  ordered  a  hydrogen  ion  if 
they  had  found  the  name  on  a  printed  menu.  But 
now  that  the  newer  conception  has  taken  root  it 
is  spreading  rapidly.  More  and  more  are  the 
working  classes  studying  Plato’s  “Republic”  and 
“The  Child’s  Book  of  Knowledge,”  and  in  many 
of  our  industrial  towns  special  night  classes  have 
been  opened  to  which  librarians  and  newspaper¬ 
men  may  come  and  fit  themselves  for  the  greater 
demand  upon  their  store  of  knowledge  that  has 
come  with  this  revival  of  learning. 

To-day  it  is  pretty  generally  recognised  among 
employers  and  employes  alike,  that  we  must  have 
cultured  plumbers  if  we  are  to  make  the  advance 
we  should,  that  our  piano-removers  must  be  men 
of  refinement,  and  that  our  garbage-men  must  be 
capable  of  carrying  on  an  intelligent  conversation 
over  the  back  fence  on  topics  of  the  day,  or  night. 

In  our  factory,  which  is  devoted  to  the  making 
of  stove-lifters,  we  have  taken  steps  to  ensure  our 
having  none  but  worthy  men  in  our  employ.  All 
of  our  workmen  are  subjected  to  periodic  exami- 
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nations,  and  only  the  successful  are  retained. 
The  result  of  the  inauguration  of  this  system  is 
that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  fill  our  orders. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  our  system  of  examina¬ 
tions  in  weeding  out  the  misfits  that  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  on  a  sample  copy  of  one  of  the  papers  that  we 
use — a  paper,  by  the  way,  that  has  proved  itself 
to  be  ioo  per  cent  efficient  by  sending  to  the  dis¬ 
card  all  candidates  applying  for  this  particular 
position  to  date. 

An  examination  required  to  be  passed  by  all 
applicants  for  positions  as  night  operators  of  ash- 
sifters  in  the 

JONES-BIFFEN  STOVE  LIFTER  FACTORY 

(All  questions  must  be  answered.) 

Time  allowed — eight  hours.  Time  and  a  half  will 
be  allowed  for  overtime. 

1.  To  a  man  standing  on  top  of  a  high  hill,  ships 
at  sea  are  often  invisible.  Explain. 

2.  What  is  an  elevator  called  when  it  is  coming 
down? 

3.  What  was  the  mean  temperature  for  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Veniz.,  in  1901  ?  Do  you  know  of  any 
city  with  a  meaner  one? 
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4.  Name  the  chief  industries  of  Arthur,  On¬ 
tario. 

5.  Give  in  order,  with  dates,  a  complete  list  of 
the  rulers  of  China  between  the  dates  4310 
B.C.  and  1618  A.D. 

6.  How  many  bones  has  a  fish. 

7.  Express  the  present  value  of  a  mark  in 
roubles. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  “to 
wit”  ? 

9.  How  long  would  it  take  a  blind  Syrian  ped¬ 
dler  to  go  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  to 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  dog  train? 

10.  How  often  does  a  recurring  decimal  recur? 

11.  Who  originated  heels  for  boots?  Give 
reasons,  if  any,  why  they  should  be  placed  at 
the  rear  instead  of  at  the  front  of  the  boot. 
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Optimists 


WEARERS  of  wigs. 

Men  who  go  to  law. 

Picnic  weather-prophets. 

Christian  Scientists  with  colic. 

Golfers  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  Builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

School  teachers  who  are  working  for  a  pension. 
Farmers  who  are  working  for  a  minus  labor 
income . 

Originators  of  systems  of  simplified  spelling. 
Dentists  who  designate  their  work  as  painless. 
Candidates  for  positions  in  the  Edison  labora¬ 
tories. 

Enfranchised  women  who  vote  for  the  most 
handsome  candidate. 

Young  couples  who  purchase  pianos  on  the  dol- 
lar-a-week  plan. 

Subscribers  to  the  Russellite  doctrine  of  “the 
second  chance.” 
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People  who  extol  the  virtues  of  Boston  in  New 
York  and  vice  versa. 

Rural  clergymen  who  believe  all  they  read  in 
the  newspapers. 

Young  men  on  farms  who  take  courses  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  by  correspondence. 

Bachelors  who  hope  to  find  in  their  dressers  a 
pair  of  socks  to  match. 

Would-be-authors  who  spend  their  lives  in  col¬ 
lecting  magazine  rejection  slips. 

People  who  walk  up  to  the  front  of  the  movie 
theatre  looking  for  good  seats  at  8.15  p.  m. 

Youthful  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  under¬ 
take  to  put  some  life  into  the  local  Young  People’s 
society. 

Raw  recruits  who  think  that  they  can  “get 
away”  with  their  night  before’s  shave  at  the  ten 
o’clock  O.C.’s  inspection. 

Corpulent  women  who  send  their  money 
through  the  mails  for  systems  of  reduction  that 
require  no  dieting. 

Street-car  conductors  who  at  the  rush  hour  lift 
up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet  exhorting  their  pas¬ 
sengers  to  “En  avant,  s’il  vous  plait.  Move  well 
up  in  front,  please.” 
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The  Sluggard  Who  Got  the  Early  Bird 

i 

A  CROW  sat  on  the  top  shingle  of  a  poultry 
house  and  dozed  as  he  waited  for  the 
cackle  that  would  call  him  to  supper.  He  really 
wasn’t  hungry,  for  he  had  manged  bcaiicoup  on 
eggs  that  day,  but  his  method  of  lapping  down 
hen  fruit  seemed  to  get  the  goat  of  the  farmer 
who  sat  on  the  back  stoop  of  the  house  fingering 
the  trigger  of  his  trusty  old  snider,  and  Jim  Crow 
loved  to  hear  this  Son  of  the  Soil  gnash  his  teeth. 

A  burst  of  Easter  song  from  the  beak  of  Biddy 
brought  him  to  his  feet  and  with  a  sly  wink  in  the 
direction  of  the  furious  farmer,  he  swooped 
lazily  down  from  his  perch  and  ravished  the  ceuf. 
Then,  while  the  farmer  danced  in  impotent  rage 
on  the  back  porch,  Jim  Crow  leisurely  sucked 
down  both  white  and  yolk,  picked  his  teeth  with 
a  shingle  nail  and  trickled  off  to  his  pine  tree 
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apartments  to  prepare  for  his  evening  engage¬ 
ments. 

ii 

There  was  a  reason  why  the  farmer  didn't 
shoot  what  time  he  raved  over  the  ravages  of  the 
raven.  In  fact,  there  were  two  reasons.  The 
first  had  to  do  with  his  cupidity  and  the  second 
with  his  forgetfulness.  The  roof  of  the  poultry 
house  was  on  a  dead  level  with  porch  and  pig  sty, 
and  if  he  discharged  his  artillery  he  would  be 
more  than  likely  to  miss  the  crow  and  fetch  a 
Berkshire.  And  in  the  second  place  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  load  his  musket. 

At  the  same  time  he  hankered  to  end  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  the  debauchee,  for  he  feared  that  the 
bird  would  sicken  himself  on  eggs.  So  he  brought 
out  his  brain  and  set  it  going. 

And  when  the  sun  was  pillowing  his  head  in 
clouds  of  glory  in  the  West,  the  brain  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  backbone  hatched  an  idea.  The  scheme  was 
to  trap  the  blighter. 

A  machine,  equipped  with  cruel  steel  jaws,  was 
therefore  dragged  out  of  the  garret  and  placed  in 
a  neighbouring  field  in  full  view  of  the  poultry 
house,  and  by  it  was  placed  an  egg.  Then,  as  the 
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shadows  of  the  evening  sped  across  the  sky,  the 
crafty  agriculturist  crept  beneath  the  covers  well 
content  with  his  cunning. 

in 

Dawn  had  scarce  shot  his  first  beam  athwart 
the  Eastern  horizon  ere  a  little  greybird  sprang 
from  his  nest  in  the  meadow  and  set  out  across 
the  field  in  search  of  an  early  worm.  He  had  been 
listening  the  night  before  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
philosophers  and  he  had  found  difficulty  in  re¬ 
straining  his  impetuosity  until  the  East  might 
show  red.  For  worms  were  his  favourites. 

Filled  with  the  lust  for  blood  he  galloped  along 
in  the  gathering  light  and  crashed  into  the  trap. 
A  sharp  click  on  the  part  of  the  engine  of  war 
and  the  adventurer  gave  a  shimmy-shake  and  was 
still. 

The  early  worm  opened  his  eyes,  saw  that  it 
was  not  yet  getting-up  time,  and  snuggled  down 
for  another  forty  winks  on  his  soft  clod. 

IV 

Four  hours  later  the  beams  of  the  forenoon  sun 
became  so  persistent  that  Jim  Crow  gave  up  all 
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attempts  at  further  rest.  He  yawned,  stretched 
himself,  and  then,  when  he  was  darned  good  and 
ready,  leisurely  loped  off  towards  the  dining 
room. 

On  his  way  his  eye  caught  the  sheen  of  the  sun 
on  the  egg  in  the  barley  field,  and  ever  willing  to 
stay  his  flight  long  enough  to  gulp  down  an  extra 
morsel,  he  effected  a  landing  and  strolled  over  to 
reconnoitre.  With  a  glow  of  pleasure  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  two-course  breakfast  spread  for  his 
delectation,  and  seating  himself  in  the  shade  of 
a  fence  post  he  proceeded  to  do  ample  justice  to 
the  mercies,  washing  down  the  greybird  with  the 
white  shelled  egg. 

Then,  his  hunger  appeased,  he  flew  in  long, 
contented  flops  to  the  nice  warm  shingle  on  the 
roof  of  the  poultry  house,  and  fell  into  a  delight¬ 
ful  doze. 

Moral — The  wise  bird  waits  until  after  sun-up. 
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The  Light  That  Failed 

IT  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  how  dependent  we 
have  become  upon  artificial  light  until  the 
candle  suddenly  snuffs  out.  Year  by  year  bril¬ 
liant  schemes  for  the  saving  of  daylight  are  intro¬ 
duced  ;  year  by  year  clocks  are  tinkered  with — set 
ahead  or  set  back,  speeded  up  or  shoved  into 
second  gear — in  an  effort  to  beat  the  light,  heat 
and  power  companies.  Yet  we  rely  more  upon 
systems  of  illumination  than  did  our  forefathers. 

For  each  year  night  work  and  night  play  be¬ 
come  more  common.  Correspondence  courses 
and  radio  concerts,  four-times-a-day  milkings 
and  midnight  frolics,  dew-worms  and  late  trains, 
all  work  together  to  keep  us  out  after  dark — and 
the  folks  at  home  sit  up  for  us  as  they  did  in  the 
old  days  when  we  had  to  be  in  bed  before  the 
ringing  of  the  eight  o’clock  curfew. 

To  this,  again,  must  be  added  the  fact  that  with 
the  development  of  the  nitrogen  globe  and  the 
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Delco-Light  plant  we  have  lost  some  of  the  cat¬ 
like  ability  of  our  progenitors  to  find  our  way  in 
the  dark.  Thus  lights,  that  Are  rather  generally 
anathematised  by  lovers  and  by  foot-pads,  have 
come  to  be  very  highly  respected  of  good  citizens. 
So  much  indeed  have  they  entered  into  the  present 
order  of  things  that  to  men  with  unimpaired 
vision  darkness,  to-day,  is  not  considered  useful. 

We  are  particularly  badly  off  in  cities  when  our 
power  plants  go  out  of  commission.  For  there 
has  this  second  sight,  possessed  by  our  pioneering 
parents,  been  most  grievously  dissipated,  and 
there  too  are  the  pitfalls  more  numerous  than 
they  are  in  the  country.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
for  one  to  find  one’s  way  home  when  one  has  a 
field,  say  ten  rods  wide,  over  which  one  may 
wabble;  but  the  negotiation  of  a  four-foot  side¬ 
walk  is  a  vastly  different  matter. 

For  the  keenest  appreciation  of  light,  however, 
for  the  most  bitter  condemnation  of  darkness,  one 
must  go  to  the  suburbs.  It  must  have  been  of  the 
suburbs  that  it  was  written  “and  if  the  light  that 
is  in  them  become  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness.”  For  in  the  city  when  the  lights  go  out 
one  may  creep  along  somehow,  feeling  one’s  way 
by  the  fronts  of  houses,  getting  one’s  bearings  by 
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the  dancing  lights  of  motor  cars,  or  one  may  take 
a  taxi;  and  in  the  country  one  may  go  to  bed; 
but  in  the  suburbs  on  a  “dark”  night  two  and 
three-board  sidewalks  lead  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadows,  to  almost  certain  destruction  at  the 
first  turning. 


STAGGERING  HOME 

It  is  but  two  nights  since  the  lights  of  Ste. 
Anne’s  went  out  during  a  storm.  They  always 
go  out  when  there  is  a  storm.  In  a  good  season 
they  may  even  do  so  without  the  storm.  But  this 
time  they  had  a  real  excuse,  for  the  rains  de¬ 
scended  and  the  floods  came,  the  thunders  rolled 
and  the  lightnings  flashed,  the  winds  blew — and 
the  lights  went  out. 

The  aftermath  of  the  storm  was  a  gentle  driz¬ 
zle  from  an  absolutely  overcast  sky  that  threw 
about  the  weary  travellers  by  the  late  train  an 
impenetrable  pall.  There  was  no  moon.  There 
were  no  stars.  There  was  no  sky.  There  were 
no  taxis.  And  the  brilliantly  illuminated  string 
of  coaches  crept  on  into  the  night,  like  a  fiery  ser¬ 
pent,  and  left  us  there,  a  handful  of  immortal 
souls,  huddled  beneath  a  canopy  of  darkness. 
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When  the  train  had  quite  disappeared,  and 
when  it  had  become  abundantly  clear  that  no  cars 
would  be  out  that  night,  I  summoned  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Columbus  and  the  daring  of  Steve 
Brodie,  and  led  the  way  into  the  gloom.  For  fifty 
yards  or  so  I  strode  briskly  along,  thinking  what 
a  fine  thing  it  was  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  to  have  that  instinct  for  direction 
that  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  so  many  of  the  com¬ 
muters  that  followed  behind — if  their  shuffling 
steps  and  fearful  phrases  were  any  indication  of 
their  frame  of  mind. 

But  my  instincts  deceived  me.  With  rustic 
confidence  I  placed  my  left  foot  in  the  space  that 
had  been  left  between  the  walk  and  the  picket 
fence  along  the  avenue,  and  with  a  horrible 
scrunching  sound  the  ribs  on  my  left  side  stove  in. 
At  the  same  moment  the  air  was  tortured  with  the 
screams  of  a  department  head  who  had  impaled 
himself  on  one  of  the  sharp  white  pickets  some 
thirty  yards  in  the  rear. 

With  stifled  groanings  and  stimulated  caution 
I  crept  back  onto  the  walk  and  proceeded  fearfully 
on  my  way,  only  to  be  brought  up  within  ten  paces 
by  the  sickening  jolt  that  follows  the  unexpected 
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stepping  off  the  walk  into  the  gutter  on  the  right 
at  this  place. 

I  paused  and  looked  about  me. 

I  could  see  nothing.  It  looked  exactly  the  same 
as  it  had  when  I  first  saw  it  at  the  station  after 
the  departure  of  the  train,  and  had  not  varied 
greatly  in  appearance  since  I  had  seen  it  between 
myself  and  the  picket  fence.  It  was  very  con¬ 
fusing. 

As  I  peered  unseeingly  into  the  dark,  a  broker’s 
assistant  knocked  his  head  sharply  against  a  large 
and  artistic  stone  gate-post,  and  by  the  flares  that 
went  up  I  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  walk — a 
sight  that  was  most  discouraging,  for  I  saw  a 
straight  but  narrow  path  bunkered  on  either  side 
by  pitfalls  more  numerous  and  more  treacherous 
than  I  had  thought  possible. 

My  confidence  was  gone.  My  nerve  was  shat¬ 
tered.  I  had  not  even  companionship,  for  my 
burst  of  enthusiasm  had  carried  me  far  ahead  of 
the  mob,  who  now  followed  at  a  very  slow  pace — 
and,  judging  from  the  muffled  Nature  of  the 
blasphemous  sounds  of  their  coming,  upon  all 
fours. 

“If  only  I  had  a  cane,”  I  thought,  “I  might  be 
able  to  creep  along  like  a  blind  man.”  But  I  had 
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allowed  myself  to  be  laughed  out  of  carrying  a 
cane  some  time  earlier  by  one  of  those  idiots  who 
dig  up  that  old  one  about  the  cane  carrier  being 
weak  either  physically  or  mentally.  I  felt  about 
for  a  bit  of  a  stick,  or  a  fire-iron,  or  a  crow-bar — 
anything  that  could  be  scraped  along  one  edge  of 
the  walk.  But  none  came  to  hand.  I  wished  I 
had  a  dog  that  I  could  follow.  Even  one  of  those 
despised  waffle-hounds  that  go  about  at  the  end 
of  chains  would  have  been  welcome.  But  none 
offered. 

Then,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  inspira¬ 
tion — the  road !  the  roadway !  Cautiously  I 
stepped  into  the  casual  water  that  lay  in  the  gut¬ 
ter,  and  with  care  wriggled  my  way  fastidiously 
through  the  weeds  on  the  roadside  into  the  muddy 
thoroughfare.  Then  setting  my  face  steadfastly 
towards  Jerusalem  I  hastened  home,  pursued  ever 
more  faintly  by  the  crashings  and  cursings  of  the 
men  who  had  smoked  their  pipes  in  the  same  car 
with  me  in  the  12.10. 
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THIS  is  not  an  announcement  of  a  discovery. 

Nor  is  it  a  letter  of  extenuation  written 
on  behalf  of  the  much  maligned  golfer.  It  is 
rather  an  easy  lesson  in  relativity  of  sport,  a  word 
to  the  unwise.  For  the  average  man  who  has  not 
played  golf  is  prone  to  consider  it  rather  an  in¬ 
ferior  game  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
prowess  required,  of  difficulty  in  playing,  and  of 
interest.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  a  game  that 
cannot  be  watched  from  a  peanut  gallery,  and  the 
more  or  less  exclusive  nature  of  most  clubs  pre¬ 
vents  the  average  man  from  getting  acquainted 
with  its  intricacies.  He  gets  occasional  glimpses 
of  men  in  knickerbockers,  swinging  at  white  balls, 
knocking  them  long  distances,  with  apparent  ease, 
and  walking  quietly  after  them  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  no  cheering  or  throwing  of  pop  bottles. 
So  he  decides  that  golf  is  a  game  that  is  “all  right 
for  old  men,”  that  “it  is  just  a  business  of  hitting 
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a  little  ball  and  walking  after  it,”  but  that  he 
“can't  see  anything  to  it.” 

In  dismissing  golf  as  a  harmless  pastime  for 
the  physically  unfit,  however,  the  uninitiated  fail 
to  hurt  the  game,  or  to  worry  the  players  who 
know,  perhaps  to  their  own  grief,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  to  it — they  merely  succeed  in 
showing  that  they  are,  if  not  idiots  or  asses,  at 
least  fountainheads  of  misinformation.  For  golf 
is  a  real  game.  Make  no  mistake  of  that.  It  has 
in  it  situations  that  will  plumb  the  skill,  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  physical  force  of  the  greatest 
athlete.  And  the  really  good  golfers  will  look 
well,  judged  from  the  point  of  physique,  keenness 
of  eye,  or  the  like,  in  any  company  of  sportsmen. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  diverse  dilettantes  on 
almost  every  course  who  play  the  game  because 
they  think  they  look  well  in  knickerbockers. 
There  are  women  who  become  members  because 
they  enjoy  tea  on  the  club-house  porch.  But  when 
it  comes  to  “home  run”  golf  you  find  no  inmates 
of  sanitaria  on  the  courses.  The  men  who  play 
par  golf  at  Skokie  or  Mount  Bruno  are  men  who 
could  ring  the  bell  at  the  park  for  as  many  cigars 
in  the  dozen  as  could  Babe  Ruth — heavy,  husky 
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swingers  they  are,  sunburnt  sons  of  keen  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  unconquerable  fury. 

The  trouble  with  the  average  man  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  golf  is  that  he  has  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  good  men  play.  He  forms  his 
opinions  of  the  game  from  glimpses  of  amateur 
performances,  or  from  hearsay — a  standard  that 
he  does  not  use  in  his  judgment  of  other  games. 
He  may  have  seen  half  a  dozen  messenger  boys 
kick  a  soccer  ball  about  on  a  vacant  lot,  but  it  is 
not  on  this  that  he  bases  his  opinion  of  “soccer”; 
he  may  have  seen  school  girls  play  at  tennis,  yet 
he  and  his  flock  in  thousands  to  the  Wimbledon 
matches;  and  it  is  not  by  the  game  of  “rounders” 
as  played  by  the  children  next  door  that  he  gauges 
the  sport  of  Ty  Cobb  and  Christie  Matthewson. 

A  book-keeper  in  a  country  store  who  had 
never  seen  baseball  played  with  anything  but  a 
soft  rubber  ball,  might  find  food  for  thought  in 
a  world  series  game.  A  hired  girl  who  had  toted 
teas  and  Sally  Lunns  to  a  group  of  youths  in 
blazers  at  the  tennis  party  held  on  the  McWhir- 
tie’s  front  lawn  at  Allen’s  Corners,  might  be 
excused  for  gaping  if  she  could  see  Tilden,  or 
C.  L.  Patterson,  or  Suzanne  Lenglen  go  through 
the  motions  of  a  bush-whacker  at  work  on  a 
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Douglas  fir  tree,  or  a  maiden  lady  in  pursuit 
of  dirt  at  the  annual  house-cleaning  festival,  or  a 
farm  hand  of  the  old  school  heaving  hay  to  the 
top  of  the  mow — and  beating  them  at  their  own 
game.  And  in  like  manner  the  plain  citizen  or 
baseball  fan  who  has  classified  golf  on  what  he 
has  seen  of  it  from  the  train  window,  would 
revise  his  ideas  of  the  game  could  he  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  swarthy-faced  giants  who 
play  in  open  championships,  take  note  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  and  silent  rage  with  which  they  pound 
on  their  way,  or  observe  the  lusty  swing,  and  the 
terrific  punch  with  which  they  slug  that  “little 
rubber  ball.” 

The  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  yard  drive 
in  golf  is  the  equivalent  of  a  home  run  in  the 
National  League,  and  the  man  who  makes  it  is  a 
Ruth  or  a  Williams.  Sarazen,  late  U.  S.  open 
champion,  is  a  youth,  but  an  exceptionally  perfect 
one  physically.  Watrous,  who  carried  off  the 
Canadian  open  championship  last  year,  re¬ 
sembles  no  one  so  much  as  a  rather  well-set-up 
young  farmer.  “Happy”  Fraser,  an  amateur 
champion,  would  be  champion  just  the  same  in 
any  other  form  of  sport.  Tom  Kerrigan  would 
make  an  ideal  quarter-back  if  he  had  a  sweeter 
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temper.  “Bill”  McLuckie  and  “Charlie”  Murray, 
both  well-known  in  Canadian  golf,  would,  if  they 
lived  in  the  country,  be  the  first  men  picked  to 
drive  in  these  new  steel  fence  posts ;  if  they  lived 
in  the  city  they  would  be  natural  baggage-bust¬ 
ers;  were  they  immured  in  jail — which  God  for¬ 
bid — they  would  have  the  stone-breaking  cham¬ 
pionships  cornered  within  three  days  of  their 
entrance. 

These  are  the  players.  If  their  golf  looks  easy 
it  is  because  they  are  experts  in  their  game.  They 
have  skill  and  strength.  The  balls  that  travel  so 
straight  and  far  and  true  when  hit  by  their  clubs, 
do  so  as  the  result  of  no  love  pat.  They  are  pun¬ 
ished  and  punished  in  the  right  place  before  they 
fly  so  fast  and  so  unerringly  towards  their  des¬ 
tination. 

The  average  scoffer  when  advised  that  it  isn’t 
so  easy  as  it  looks  and  is  invited  to  try  a  drive, 
steps  up  to  the  ball  with  easy  confidence  and  either 
buries  himself  so  deeply  that  it  takes  a  road-gang 
a  week  to  disinter  him,  or  else  swings  himself  off 
the  tee  and  grunts.  In  either  case  the  ball  re¬ 
mains  in  its  original  position,  or  at  best  is  jarred 
off  the  sand  and  trickles  into  the  grass.  It  is  not 
until  he  has  decided  to  master  this  game  to  show 
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his  smiling  friends  that  he  could  play  if  he  wanted 
to,  has  spent  three  years  at  it,  and  finally  watches 
an  international,  that  he  realises  that  one  must 
have  the  suppleness  of  a  contortionist,  the 
strength  of  a  blacksmith,  and  the  singleness  of 
purpose  of  a  felon  if  one  is  to  get  his  ball  past 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  yard  mark.  Then 
when  he  has  learned  to  drive,  the  would-be  “par” 
player  must  add  to  his  accomplishments  in  this 
direction  the  ability  to  play  out  of  all  sorts  of 
“lies,”  to  judge  distances  and  clubs  to  attain  these 
distances,  to  approach  small  greens  from  varying 
angles  and  drop  dead  near  the  pin.  And  if  he 
would  play  the  game  that  the  champions  do  he 
must  have  fastness,  punch  and  weight  in  his 
shots;  and  he  must  play  them  without  wasting 
much  time  at  “wangling.” 


THE  END 
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